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THE ENGLISH WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT 


Edited by Grorcz Hersert Patmer 
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edition. 


with such fidelity and taste as characterize this 


Professor Palmer has added a worthy introduction, which, together with the notes, make this the most 


incomparable 


and, critically 


complete, 
speaking, the final edition of Herbert’s works. With 29 photogravure and half-tone portraits, views, and facsimiles. a 


$6.00, net. Carriage extra. 


HOLMES’S ONE-HOSS SHAY 


Illustrated by Howarp Prix 


Mr. Pyle has been unusually successful in giving to his colored 


BYRON’S POEMS 


Cambridge Edition 
Edited by Pavut E. Mors 


THE VALERIAN 
PERSECUTION 


By Parnuicx J. Heaty 


PARTY 


ROSE O° THE 
RIVER 


By Kate Dovecias Wicerr 


THE WIZARD'S 


DAUGHTER 


By Marcarer Cotiyer GRAHAM 
Tales of life in California, full of humor and 





- life in a great 


TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN MEXICO 


By C. Wiu11am Beese 


ee 6 eS eee 
deseriptions of the varistics of animal life encountered by Mr. 
and Mrs. Beebe while “‘ roughing it.’’ Profusely illustrated from 
photographs by the author. $3.00, nef. Pcstage extra. 


THE ENDLESS LIFE 


By Samurt M. CrorHers 
The author of this work is a fresh ant 


THE ANCIENT 


GRUDGE 
By Arrnur Stanwoop Przr 
A strong novel of the present-day American 
centre, fol- 
lowing the career of two men of opposite 
characters from the time they were room- 
mates at college. $1.50. 


LOUISIANA 
By Atsert PHEtrs 


This volume shows the part which the his- 
tory of Louisiana has played in the devel- 
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For First and Second Grades 


New THE BIRD-WOMAN OF THE LEWIS 
AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


d By KaTHERINE CHANDLER Fust ready 
an In this centennial year of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
there are few books on this subject suited to young chil- 
dren. Every. incident in this little volume is found in the 
Timel Lewis and Clark Yournals and is woven into a continuous 

y narrative, through which moves the picturesque figure of 
the Indian woman — the ‘‘ wonderful Bird-Woman.” 


Supplementary For Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades 
AMERICAN PIONEERS 65 cts. 


By Wiiiam S. Mowry and Biancue S. Mowry 

Reading The three great waves of American migration are dramat- 
ically pictured in these lives of the adventurous men and 
women whose careers have made American history — not 
only discoverers and patriots, but pioneers along the line of 

thought and education — lawyers, teachers, reformers, 
Send nurses. In biographical form, the stories are full of action 

and anecdote. 

for 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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Chancellor’s Our Schools Colton’s Physiology 
Compayre’s History of Pedagogy Colton’s New Zoology 





Peabody’s Lectures to Kindergartners ... 
De Garmo’s Essentials of Method 

Herbart’s Science of Education 

Tracy’s Psychology of Childhood 

Munroe’s Educational Ideal 

Scott’s Organic Education 

School Sanitation and Decoration 

Reading: A Manual for aeeepeve 


Stevens's Introduction to Botany 


8s Composition and Rhetoric .. 
Spalding’s Principles of Rhetoric 
Corson’s Introduction to Browning... . 
Corson’s Introduction to Shakespeare . 
Plumptre’s Translation of Dante 
Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar . . 
w ‘= English =p-Guauten peas Essentials of French Grammar . 
Starr’s American Indians ’s Easy Fren 
Starr’s Strange Peoples a ae _~ 
Pratt’s America’s Story, 5 vols. Each .. . 
Eckstorm’s The Bird Book 
Dole’s The Young Citizen 
Dole’s The American Citizen Huse’s German Reader 


Hyde's Favorite Greek Myths .. Hills and Ford’s Spanish Grammar... . 
Heath’s Home and School Classics. 39 Eto Fairbanke’s The Western United States .. 
selected from the world’s best literature for childrea, 
all ages. Moderate in price. Send for circular be 
Right Re Reading for Children.” 


The Belles-Lettres Seri 
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THOMAS HARDY’S” 
COMPLETE WORKS 


IN TWENTY VOLUMES 

















HE best critics of England and America are united in affirming that Thomas Hardy will 

occupy a permanent place in English Literature. There is a vigor and virility about his 

work, a rude strength, a portrayal of men whose blood runs quick and red, and of women 
whose primal passions make them kin to all healthy women of the world, an amazing command of 
expression, the power to teil a story with direct, straightforward, dramatic force, charging like a | 
storm through the pages — all of which place Hardy among the greatest story-tellers. 

Is there a better story anywhere than Tess of the D’ Urbervilles? The author calls it “the 
story of a pure woman,” and in spite of her fall she is that. It is a novel splendidly heroic in 
execution, terrific in its stress, surcharged with passion, and of enduring and immortal interest. 
The London Academy says: “It brands itself upon the mind with the touch of incandescent 
iron.” The story, subdued for the stage, drew great audiences in America and throughout Europe. 

Messrs. Harper & BrorHers announce the publication of the new Wessex Eprrion of 
Thomas Hardy’s works in twenty volumes—the only complete edition of the famous novelist’s works. — 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES 


Txss oF THE D’ URBERVILLES Wessex TALEes Tue WoopLANDERS 
Unpsr THE GREENWOOD TREE Far From THE Mappine Crowp Two on a TOWER 

Tue Hanp or Erge.BERTA Tue Return oF THe Native (Vol. 1) JuDE THE OsscuRE (Vol. 1) 
A Laopicean (Vol. 1) Tue Rerorn or re Native(Vol. 2) JupE THE OsscuRE (Vol. 2) 
A Laopicean (Vol. 2) Tue Mayor or CAsTERBRIDGE Lire’s Lirrie [ronies 

A Par or Brug Evzs A Grovur or Nostz Dames Tue Trompet Mason 

Tae We11t-BeLovep DEsPERATE REMEDIES 


Complete in twenty volumes, handsomely bound in green rep silk, with gilt tops and uncut . 
edges. With frontispieces in sepia on India-tint paper, and full-page illustrations in half-tone by * 
prominent illustrators. 





OU R OFFER We will send you the entire set of twenty volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt ; 
of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our 
expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for fifteen months, until the | | 
full price, $31.00, is paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 4 
Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review for one 
year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which periodical you want. F 


There will be also an edition in half-leather. Descriptive booklet sent on request. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE FALL BOOKS OF 1905 


A NOTABLE prospectus of the activities of the American Publishing Trade at 
the opening of the season of 1905-6 will be presented in THe DIAL’s annual 
FALL ANNOUNCEMENT NuMBER, to appear, as usual, on September 16. In the 
regular classified ‘‘ List of Books Announced for Fall Publication,” and in the adver- 
tising pages of this issue, will be found full advance information regarding all the 
important new books in preparation for the coming season. THE DIAL’s Announce- 
ment lists have for many years been recognized as the most accurate and useful pre- 
pared by any periodical, and the issues containing them are relied upon generally by 
the retail trade, librarians, and private buyers of books, in making up advance order- 
lists and planning future book purchases. The Fall Announcement Number is there- 
fore one of the most important and desirable book advertising mediums of the year. 





AS THE DISPLAY WILL BE LARGE, ORDERS AND COPY 
SHOULD BE SENT IN AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE DATE 





THE DIAL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Irrigation is Independence 


In working unirrigated land, the farmer is dependent for success on moisture and sunshine. 

igation makes him independent of rain, but he needs light and heat. In the Yellowstone 
Valley the sun shines 300 days out of the 365. See the point? The land is rich, markets and 
transportation facilities of the best. 

“The Yellowstone Valley is noted for its large strawberries, luscious raspberries, and richly 
flavored blackberries. Apples of the finest quality are grown. Pears, grapes, plums, and cherries 
are harvested in great profusion. The people make big displays of tomatoes, sweet potatoes, 
hops, and flowers at the annual county fairs.” It is traversed by the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Irrigated lands in this valley produce per acre per year as follows : 

Alfalfa, three crops, 5 to 7 tons. Oats, one crop, 40 to 90 bushels, machine measure. 
Timothy, one crop, 24 tons. Barley, one crop, 40 to 60 bushels, machine measure. 
Potatoes, one crop, 300 to 600 bushels. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of land along the Northern Pacific Railway in North Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington are and will be made available for cultivation by government and 
private irrigation projects. Write for maps and pamphlets to C. W. Mott, General Emigration 
Agent, St. Paul. One way Colonist tickets at greatly reduced rates on sale September 
15—October 31. Ask about round trip Homeseekers’ tickets. Regarding rates and train service 
write to C. A. Matthews, General Agent Passenger Department, 208 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Very Low Rates 
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ALL PUBLISHERS: 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
_ other house in. the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and extensive library expe- 
rience enables us to. give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 


CARD CABINETS 
We carry a special line and 
will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Historic Highways of America 


- By ARCHER, ass HULBERT 
ny of of War oe end eek Eepansiodt 
Comprising the following volumes : 


Paths of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals. 2 


A series of 
evolution of its 


. < 


Indian Thoroughfares. * , 
“Washington’s Road: The First Chapter uw the 
Old French War. 
Braddock’s Road, 
The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road. 
Boone’s Wilderness Road. 
Portage Paths: The Keys of the Continent. 
Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin. 
Waterways of Westward Expansion. 
The Cumberland Road. 
Pioneer Roads of America (two volumes). 
The Great American Canals (two volumes). 
The Future of Road-Making in America. 
Index. 
volumes, crown oe GD, eat, a Se A limited 


"s hand- 


na oon = et 


ea cite to questi and, eBaatinn oes waluable contribution 
to the makings of American History.” — New York Evening Post. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio 





LIBRARY SERVICE | 
We aim to serve librarians with the greatest efficiency. 


WE HAVE 
(1) Competent and thoroughly equipped book men. 
(2) The largest miscellaneous book stock in New 
York City. 
(3) A valuable line of order lists, as follows : 
(A) Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best 
Selling Books. 


(B) Standard Library Catalogue. 
(C) Clearance Catalogues. 


DO YOU GET THESE ? SENT FREE 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers | 
-33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq., North, New York 


The Battle Between the “Bon Homme 
Richard” and the “ Serapis.” 

John Paul Jones’s own account of this famous 
encounter is just added to the Old South Leaflets, 
No. 152 of the series. 

Of especial interest also is No. 44, the memoir 
.of Captain Meriwether Lewis, leader of the Lewis 
-and Clark expedition. 

Price, 5 cents a copy. $4 per 100. 
Send for complete lists. 


‘DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 








FINE BOOKS AT AUCTION 


Monday, September 11, at 1:30 P. M., 
We sell an elegant collection 


Valuable Books from Private Libraries, 
including the 
Private Library of Judge L. C. Collins. 
Many Limited Editions and Editions de Luxe — 
Standard Authors. 
Miscellaneous books in choice bindings. 
Catalogues ready — can be had on application. 


Williams, Barker & Severn Co. 
185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 
Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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Notable New Macmillan Books 


OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
Government Regulation of Railway Rates 
By Hugo Richard Meyer, Oniversity of Chicago. 


Professor Hueco Ricnarp Meyer is said to have proved to be the one man in this country competent to 
give the Senate Committee on Inter-State Commerce certain vital information. Railroad men quote him as 
the best posted man on the subject in the world. Unusual interest and value attach themselves to his new 
book which is a comparative study of the results of public of railroad rates, pointing out clearly 
the two opposing policies, with their respective advantages disadvantages. Cloth, 120. Ready shortly. 


Restrictive Railway Legislation By Henry S. Haines 


Follows the growth of railroad legislation corresponding with the development of our national railroad 
system in its several fields of activity: in railroad incorporation, finance, construction, operation, and traffic. 
Cloth, 12mo. Ready shortly. 


A MEDICAL BOOK OF STANDARD AUTHORITY 


2.4? 
Dr. Austin Flint’s new Handbook of Physiology 
represents the essentials of human physiology from the standpoint of the physician. The application of 
new discoveries in the allied sciences have received careful consideration; the results of fifty years of study 
are presented with the compactness and clearness of the experienced instructor. The Atlas of forty-eight 
reproductions of histological specimens in the colors actually seen under the microscope, is an achievement 
hitherto impossible in the text-book of moderate price. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 877. Ready shortly. 





THE SEASON’S BEST FICTION 
Mr. Robert Herrick’s Memoirs of an American Citizen 


is a crisp, vigorous, straightforward story of the way Van Harrington made his success in life. Intensely 
absorbing as a story, it is also a document of startling significance, thoroughly “ American” in spirit, 
reflecting the present day and hour as no other does with equal interest. 

Illustrated drawings by F. B. Masters. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s The Fool Errant 


BEING THE MEMOIRS OF FRANCIS-ANTONY STRELLEY, ESQ., CITIZEN OF LUCCA, 

is a tale of eighteenth century Italy, whimsical in its vivacity, exquisite in its distinguished style. The 
Boston Hi says: “It strolls Gown tha avenne ul eentenpee gene oe a gi psy vagabondage that is 
enticing and enchanting. Uniform with “ The Forest ‘rest Lovers,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 





FORTHCOMING FICTION 
A New Book by For the Younger Readers 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts Mr. Jack London’s 
Knock at a Venture Tales of the Fish Patrol 


It is as if Mr. Phillpotts had given us in one volume have s basis in the adventures which befell him 
the ef Ris talectietin Ghataten of Gee tanto pane Nee rye we ny etegeatn: ge 
life of Devon rich with racy, quaint, and humorous . Perea chasing Chinese smuge and 
ennai Cloth, $1.50. shifty law Greeks in and out of the coves 

y- It is a clean and spirited 


Miss Beulah M. Dix’s book. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Fair Maid of Graystones Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s 


By the author of one of the finest and An Island in the Air 
novels of the Puritan times ever written, «The tells of the adventures of a group of young people. 
Making of Christopher Ferringham.” This period While crossing 
in the seventeenth century is peculiarly her own. 

» $1.50. out on one of the high mesas. JIilus. Cloth $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CLANNISH CRITICISM. 


The poetry of Thomas Moore has recently 
been brought into the foreground of critical 
discussion, partly by the appearance of Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s contribution to the ‘ English 
Men of Letters’ series, partly by the transla- 
tion of a youthful volume of Dr. Georg 
Brandes dealing with the English poetic re- 
vival of the early nineteenth century. Both 
books give to Moore a higher place than may 
fairly be claimed for him, the reasons being, re- 
spectively, that one is the work of an Irishman, 
and the other the work of a foreigner. We 
mean by this last statement that even as well- 
equipped a foreign critic as Dr. Brandes can 
never penetrate far enough into the spirit of 
English poetry to appreciate its finer cadences 
and emotional values, but must ever remain 
exposed to the danger of mistaking tinkle for 
music, and tinsel for gold. The reviewers, 
naturally, have fallen afoul of these exaggerated 
estimates, and have pointed out their uncritical 
character. No less naturally, the reviewers 
have in turn been assailed by numbers of ex- 
cited Irishmen, and a very pretty controversy 
has resulted. 

Some score of years ago, Matthew Arnold 
got himself into the same sort of trouble as 
these reviewers, with the difference that, in- 
stead of Irishmen, he had to reckon with the 
complaints of Scotchmen. He had rashly at- 
tempted a strictly dispassionate analysis of the 
poetry of Burns, and had come to the tem 
ate conclusion that this poetry had ‘truth of 
matter and truth of manner, but not the ac- 
cent or the poetic virtue of the highest mas- 
ters.’ But his aggrieved Scotch critics could 
never forgive him for saying that ‘Burns’s 
world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and 
Scotch manners is often a harsh, a sordid, a 
repulsive world,’ and that a Scotchman, being 
used to it, ‘has a tenderness for it. In this 
case, as in the more recent case of Moore, the 
spirit of clannishness took the place of an im- 
partial effort to get at the truth, and prejudice 
was invoked to the confusion of judgment. 

It may well be that Arnold, in that famous 
essay on ‘The Study of Poetry,’ was not alto- 
gether fair to Burns, and it may be that our 
recent reviewers have not done complete justice 
to those qualities of Moore that have so en- 
deared him to his compatriots, but it is ob- 
vious that the critic whose outlook is not nar- 
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rowed by such racial prepossessions as prevail 
with Scotchmen when Burns is in question, or 
with Irishmen when Moore is in question, is 
likely to be the critic whose judgment will prove 
finally acceptable to intelligent readers. He at 
least is impersonal, and they as certainly are 
not. The sort of eulogy that Irishmen heap 
upon Moore, and Scotchmen upon Burns, upon 
the occasion of their festive gatherings, has its 
value for promoting good fellowship and bright- 
ening the glow of mutual sympathy, but does 
not commend itself to the cooler judgment of 
mankind at large, or even of the participants in 
these love-feasts when they come to think it 
over with themselves. 

These are but two specific illustrations of the 
clannish habit which is so prejudicial to the 
interests of rational criticism. Whenever or 
wherever any group of men is held together by 
a common bond of sympathy, the tendency to 
exalt their own efforts will be made manifest. 
The bond may be racial, or it may be the bond 
of a religious, social, or political organization, 
or it may be no stronger bond than results 
from contiguity and the community of mate- 
rial interests, but the outcome will be the same 
in all the cases. If the group is large enough 
to find literary expression, its members will 
instinctively unite in glorifying the product, 
and in reviling the captious dissenter. ‘ Be- 
hold what we can do’ will be its vaunt, and any 
attempts to belittle its achievement will be set 
down to the score of envy on the part of the 
distanced rival. 

The results of this clannishness are sometimes 
pathetically amusing. What could be more so, 
for example, than collections of the poets and 
poetry of this or that state or county, than 
anthologies of the gems of thought inspired by 
this or that religious persuasion. Let a Cath- 
olic, or a Methodist, or a Unitarian produce a 
took, and straightway all the voices and or- 
gans of his kind will sing its praises. Let sonic 
frontier town discover an author in its midst, 
and its'spokesmen will promptly view them- 
selves as denizens of the coming literary cen- 
tre of the country. Tested by the even scale of 
criticism, these phenomena may be utterly in- 
significant, but the loaded scales of sectarian or 
provincial prejudice will show them to weigh 
heavily enough. The favorite preacher be- 
comes a Chrysostom, the popular orator a 
Demosthenes, the budding novelist a Dickens 
or a Scott, the boudoir poet a Tennyson or a 
Keats, and all homely barnyard fowl in general 
‘become swans and peacocks and birds of para- 
dise. 

All these provincialisms and exhibitions of 
the clan-spirit have little enough to do with real 
criticism, but nevertheless they work no small 





amount of mischief. There is no praise so 
foolish that it will not be taken at its face value 
by readers already predisposed in favor of the 
work which is praised, and no writer too poor 
to be puffed up by such ill-judged adulation. 
Thus the feeble amateur is persuaded to think 
himself a genius, and the innocent public is 
practiced upon to the confusion of its sense of 
proportion. The effect is pernicious in both 
ways; it may turn a good farmer or carpenter 
into a bad poet or novelist, and it is sure to 
waste the time of many misguided readers upon 
productions unworthy of their attention. These 
literary idols of the market-place are responsi- 
ble for much perversion of the true faith. 

After all, these critical judgments of the clan- 
nish kind merely illustrate in an intensified 
form the subjective theory of criticism. If 
there are no such things as standards, if the 
individual recognizes no test of excellence save 
his own likes and dislikes, then these narrow or 
provincial opinions are amply justified. One 
may say of a piece of literary composition, ‘ It 
gives me pleasure, therefore it must be deserv- 
ing of praise,’ and it will be hard to convince 
him that the conclusion stands in the relation 
of non sequitur to the premise. If such a per- 
son may say further, ‘It gives me pleasure, 
and also pleases all the others of my sort,’ the 
argument is clinched, and there is no gainsay- 
ing the strength of the position. Yet the de- 
cision of real criticism, which may reject the 
work in the face of however clamorous a mob, 
rests, and must inevitably rest, upon a very dif- 
ferent. basis... It must rest upon the coficensus 
of opinion, not of the group that affects the 
work in question, but of the trained minds 
here and there that bring no prejudice to their 
inspection, and render their verdict in a spirit 
of absolute intellectual detachment. It is only 
a judgment thus pronounced that can impose 
itself upon the world at large, and be regis- 
tered as beyond appeal. 








THE TONIC OF GEORGE MEREDITH'S 
POETRY. 


A frequent mood with Mr. Meredith, as he 
greets his readers, is that of challenge. This is 
sometimes covertly mingled with portraiture. 
As he introduces-Diana Warwick, Lady Blan- 
dish, Sir Willoughby, or Hippias, he seems to 
ask your mental attituce toward cultured or 
sentimental women, toward sturdy egoists or 
puny dyspeptics. Again, he summons you to 
defend, if you have the temerity, national 
‘graft’ as unfolded in the opening ‘chapters of 
‘Beauchamp’s Career.’ He may defy you to 
pass severe judgment on such a desperado patrict 
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as ‘The Old Chartist.’ Notably, in his poems, 
the call is to personal searching of mind and 
soul,—the familiar couplet of invitation to 
enter the enchanted Woods of Westermain, 
‘Ye who dare,’ or the symbolic tone of ‘ Hard 
Weather, — 

‘Interpret me the savage whirr. 

Behold the life at ease: it drifts; 

The sharpened life commands its course.’ 

As novelist and poet alike, Mr. Meredith 
often seems to deter rather than to encourage 
his reader’s first ventures within his pages. The 
very difficulties of approach by tortuous and 
brambly by-paths may increase the zeal with 
which one penetrates, if he has persistence, into 
the innermost passages of matchless revelation. 
It has been asserted that his poetry is the fitting 
medium of entrance into his prose. Through 
his verse his personality, mental and spiritual, 
is unfolded; within his poems one may find 
possible interpretation for some of the most 
baffling enigmas of thought in his fiction. It 
is true that much of his poetry is more elusive, 
more freighted with artful metaphor than his 
prose. The reader is daunted by many metrical 
mazes in both thought and structure; yet, in 
spite of the dimness of direct meaning, there 
breathes a tonic, ‘like a whiff of heather,’ 
which nourishes brain and soul and spurs one 
on to reach and penetrate the veiled recesses. 
For the weakling in spirit, Mr. Meredith offers 
no heart-easing songs; for the mental dyspeptic, 
he has no pre-digested literary foods. His 
favorite men and women are normal in appetite 
and sleep. For sentimental women he has a 
fund of biting sarcasm: recall his portrayal of 
Mrs. Caroline Grandison who ‘had relapsed 
upon religion and little dogs.’ For healthy 
emotions, Mr. Meredith has poetic tribute. Sen- 
timentality he ‘ would squeeze out of the world,’ 
whether it is exampled in ‘ rose pink’ ecstasies 
or ‘ dirty drab’ naturalism. As poet and novel- 
ist, he urges a sane aspect toward life. ‘ Phil- 
osophy is foe of rose pink and dirty drab and 
their silly cancelling effects. Philosophy bids 
us see that we are not as pretty as rose pink, 
nor as repulsive as dirty drab, and instead of 
everlastingly shifting these barren aspects the 
sight of ourselves is wholesome, bearable, fruc- 
tifying, finally a delight.’ 

In Mr. Meredith’s poetic fancies and medita- 
tions, in his roadside philosophies like ‘ Grand- 
father Bridgeman’ and ‘ Juggling Jerry,’ in his 
varied’ panegyrics of nature fromi ‘ Seed-Time’ 
to ‘Spirit of Earth in Autumn,’ in his tragic 
or. idyllic love-poems from ‘The Nuptials of 
Attila’ and ‘ Archduchess Anne’ to ‘ Love in 
the Valley,’ one reads the underlying exalta- 
tion of the elemental, exercised with sane re- 





straints. Nature, bounteous, vital, wise, is the 
model teacher in love, in work, in life. 


‘But not till Nature’s laws and man’s are one, 
Can marriage of the man and woman be.’ 


With fine, apt insight, Mr. Meredith adapts 
his nature analogies to his varied characters. 
Juggling Jerry finds joyful tonic in ‘ smells of 
the gorse, so nutty, gold like and warm.’ The 
Beggar’s refreshment is rf 


‘To lie all alone on a ragged heath, 
Where your nose isn’t sniffing for bones or bear, 
But a peat-fire smells like a garden beneath.’ 


Suited to the romantic trend of ‘ Grandfather 
Bridgeman ’ is the delicate lyric of spring and 
of love, scarcely equalled in modern verse. 
‘The day was a van-bird of summer: the robin still 
° piped but the blue, 
A warm = Soente palace with voices of larks ringing 
Look’d down as if wistfully eyeing the blossoms that fell 
from its lap; 
A day to sweeten the juices, 
A day to quicken the sap! 
All round the shadowy orchard sloped meadows in gold, 
and the dear 
Shy violets breathed their hearts out, the maiden breath 
of the year.’ 

Earth and man must be in perfect accord. 
To read Earth aright, says Mr. Meredith, to 
profit by its teachings, man must come into 
close contact with it, he must give trustful and 
sympathetic obedience to its laws. Earth is 
the true balancer of ratios of life. To one 
thus in alignment with Nature’s laws and pur- 
poses will come healthy physical activity, nor- 
mal emotions, balanced mind and hopeful spir- 
it. That strange poem,—a modern Bacchanal, 
as it has well been called‘ Jump to Glory 
Jane,’ is no mere travesty on muscular Chris- 
tianity. It implies a moral as well as a comic 
muse. ‘Jane though a jumping was a thought- 
ful woman,’ and to her last days of happiness 
and trust, her creator commends each reader. 
On the other hand, in ‘The Two Masks,’ the 
story of Melpome and Thaleia, is found the 
teaching of normal desires for all humanity,— 
that they : 

‘Strive never to outleap our human features, 
And do Right Reason’s ordinance obey.’ 
If we bend our ears to catch the meaning of the 
seasons as they pass, if we sympathize with 
the moods of the months, fretfulness will change 
to serene sympathy’; so shall we, 
‘Like Mother Nature, 
Kiss the season and shun regrets.” 
When such a unity of spirit has been attained, 
the southwest wind, roaring, dashing in fury, 
brings a message of use and beauty no less as- 
suring than the charm of woodland peace. To 
such, the dry sedges sing a spiritual song. To 
such, the thrush in February or the lark as- 
cending in ravished joy in full spring-tide ut- 
ters a similar strain: 
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**Tis love of earth that he instils! 
And ever ringing up and up, 
Our valley is his golden cup, 
And he the wind which overflows, 
To lift us with him as he goes.’ 


With no distinct preachment on religion, 
Mr. Meredith brings his doctrine of sympathy 
with Nature to a logical and spiritual climax. 
Accord with Nature’s laws will bring surety of 
a future which is not clearly revealed in vision 
but is assuredly promised by the processes of 
Mother Earth. ‘Look you with your soul, 
you see it.’ While he asserts no spiritual enti- 
ties, he emphasizes through halting mystic 
metres, or more simple lyrics, his comfort in & 
‘Right of things’ here and hereafter. Looking 
out upon the downs and hills which surround 
his Surrey home, he said to a visitor, ‘ How can 
any man live near to this—near to Nature, I 
mean not only this beautiful inanimate Nature, 
but near to human nature—and not live hope- 
fully?’ In no other of his lines does the reader 
come so intimately in touch with the man and 
the poet as in ‘A Faith on Trial,’ the cry of 
the riven soul after the death of his wife, when 
doubt and darkness are scattered and the soul 
lecovers its harmony with the Infinite by the 
chance sight of a pure white cherry blossom, 
awakening sacred associations with the happy 
and trustful years that the two souls had passed 
together. After an experience of a similar 
sort, if of diverse expression, the soul of man 
proclaims a future: 

‘Near is he to great Nature in the thought 
Each changing Season intimately saith, 


That nought save apparition knows the death ; 
To the God-lighted mind of man ‘tis nought.’ 


With yet more direct and emphatic word speaks 
* Seed-Time’ : 

‘Death is the word of a bovine day, 

Know you the breast of the springing To-Be?’ 
Closely in accord with the modern mood in 
ethics and religion is Mr. Meredith’s applica- 
tion of this faith. Not in idle trust but in 
active service will that life expend itself which 
interprets aright the reading of Earth. Bur- 
den-bearing becomes a joy; work is the solution 
of futile questionings about the whence and 
the whither. 


‘Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting.’ 


‘For love we Earth, then serve we all; 
Her mystic secret then is ours.’ 


Mr. Meredith lays less emphasis on the pure 
physical enjoyment of nature than does Whit- 
man ; he treats his theme with more compulsive 
and less intellectual force than Browning. The 
student of his poems, by the reverential read- 
ing of Earth, is able to find the true reading 
of Life; he may subscribe to a creed which in- 
culcates vigor of body, truth of heart, harmony 
and serenity of soul. 
ANNIE RussELL MARBLE. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH 
REFORMER.* 


Few subjects that interested the English pol- 
itical and social reformers of the last half-cen- 
tury failed to rouse George Jacob Holyoake to 
action. Mr. Holyoake was a born fighter. The 
cause of political freedom received most of his 
devotion, but he seems always to have had 
energy enough left to shout for or against any 
public question of importance. His life, de- 
tailed in ‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,’ 
and continued in two volumes of ‘ Bygones 
Worth Remembering,’ is full of matters of vital 
force and interest. From the early days, when 

e gained fame and lost everything else as a 
leader of the Chartist rebellion in 1848, Mr. 
Holyoake has shown an individuality so strong- 
ly marked and so attractive that he has been the 
chosen companion of statesmen and scientists. 
Gladstone, Herbert Spencer, George Eliot and 
George Henry Lewes, Mazzini and Harriet Mar- 
tineau, sought his society and his advice, and 
listened with pleasure and interest to his vari- 
ous schemes for reforming the governments of 
the universe and propagating ‘ freedom of opin- 
ion and industrial justice.’ With a vanity al- 
most childish in its frankness, Mr. Holyoake 
quotes Herbert Spencer’s estimate of him. 
‘Not dwelling upon his intellectual capacity, 
which is high, I would emphasize my apprecia- 
tion of his courage, sincerity, truthfulness, 
philanthropy, and wumnwearied perseverance. 
Such a combination of these qualities, it will, I 
think, be difficult to find.’ This frank egotism 
is evidenced on every page of ‘ Bygones Worth 
Remembering.’ There is hardly a paragraph in 
which ‘I’ is not the leading pronoun. While 
this gives a raciness and a personal charm to 
the book, it involves also a loss of perspective, 
due to Mr. Holyoake’s persistent placing of 
himself in the foreground. A dozen stories at 
least in which Mr. Holyoake figures as chief 
actor are repeated almost verbatim in several 
chapters. 

Mr. Holyoake was a man of strong prejudices. 
In fact, even now that he has almost reached 
his ninetieth year, his prejudices remain as 
strong as ever, and sometimes as unreasoning- 
Of Cobden, Gladstone, Harriet Martineau, he 
writes lovingly, with a distinct and naive 
charm. His estimate of Disraeli, on the other 
hand, need only be compared with Mr. Bryce’s 
recent portrait of that picturesque English 

* Brconzs WorTH REMEMBERING. By George Jacob 


Holyoake. In two volumes. Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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statesman, to make its defects apparent. Dis- 
raeli was certainly not above suspicion. He 
was unboundedly ambitious, selfish, inconsist- 
ent, too glittering to be solid, too clever to be 
wholly true. But still he was a statesman; he 
did not rise to power on phrases, and whatever 
the greatest may think of him he was and is a 
popular favorite, as is indicated by the fact that 
his birthday is more largely celebrated than any 
holiday of the kind in England. On that day, 
his statue in London is fairly buried in flowers, 
and the square is thronged all day with those 
who come to do homage to his memory. Evi- 
dently, Mr. Holyoake is iudging by what he 
thinks should be true rather than by what is 
true, when he writes: 


‘Disraeli is a fossilized bygone to this genera- 
tion; though in the political arena he was the most 
glittering performer of his day. The moral of this 
singular career, worth remembering, is that genius 
and versatility, animated by ambition without 
scruple, may attain distinction without principle. 
It can win national admiration, but not public affec- 
tion. All it can accomplish is to leave behind a 
name of sinister renown.’ 


The most interesting and the most valuable 
chapter in ‘ Bygones Worth Remembering’ is 
devoted to a recounting of what actually hap- 
pened on the famous 10th of April, 1848. Our 
histories tell us of a great Chartist rebellion 
quelled that day through the energy, foresight, 
and special constables of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The day is remembered as one of the 
crises of modern history, one of the picturesque 
failures to revive ancient bloodshed and rebel- 
lion in the name of political reform. Mr. Holy- 
oake has a very different story to tell, with 
facts enough substantiating his version to raise 
an interesting question of validity. 


‘Dean Stubbs, in his interesting book on Charles 
Kingsley, says: ‘‘On the 10th of April, 1848, a 
revolution was threatened in England. One hun- 
dred thousand armed men were to meet on Ken- 
sington Common and thence to march to Westmin- 
ster, and there to compel, by physical force if 
necessary, the acceptance of the People’s Charter 
by the Houses of Parliament.’’ Could any such a 
lunatical statement be written by anyone, and his 
friends not procure a magistrate’s order for his 
removal to the nearest asylum? How were the 
**hundred thousand’’ to get the arms into London 
—if they had them? ence were they to pro- 
cure them? Where could they store them, seeing 
that at that time there was not a single Chartist meet- 
ing-house that was not known to be in debt, unless 
its rent was paid by the charity of some well-to-do 
sympathizer? What were muskets or pikes te do 
against the stone walls of the Houses of Parliament 
or the Bank? How were cannon to be drawn from 
the centre of London to Kensington Common with 
ample service of powder and shot? Marvellous is 
the history which modern Churchmen write! 

‘Politically speaking, London has seen no tamer 
day than the 10th of April, 1848. There was less 
ground for alarm than when a Lord Mayor’s pro- 
cession passes through the city. The procession of 





actual Chartists, able to leave their work to join 
it, could never have amounted to four thousand. 
There was not a single weapon among them, nor 
any intention of using it had they possessed it. 
There was absolutely nothing in the field against 
the Duke of Wellington in London but a waggon 
on which a monster petition was piled; yet a mil- 
lion constables were out, staff in hand. I 
was out with the Chartists that day, and well know 
how different were the facts from what is believed 
to be the peril of the metropolis on that day. Never 
did the craziest despotic government in Euro 
engage in such a political imposture. It was pitia- 
ble that the Duke of Wellington should have had 
no more self-r t than to compromise his great 
eareer by fortifying London — an : 
enemy. The Government had plentiful information, 
and must have known the truth.’ 

Mr. Holyoake has a strong sense of humor, 
but his manner of writing is such that it is not 
always easy to discover when he is jesting and 
when he is in earnest. Most of the chapter on 
American manners and customs may be classed 
as humorous, especially that part which deals 
with Protection, and touches the vital defects 
of the system with a sure finger. Here, as often 
elsewhere, Mr. Holyoake’s judgment tells him 
clearly what is right and what is wrong. But 
in spite of his boast of impartiality, his own 
way to right the wrong is to him the only way. 
He has fallen just a little behind the times in 
preferring political to social freedom. 

It is difficult to pronounce upon the value of 
Mr. Holyoake’s autobiography. Certainly, not 
many people will read the two rambling vol- 
umes, where so much is waste material. _ But 
for the sake of what is of intrinsic value, it is 
to be hoped that somebody will use ‘ Bygones 
Worth Remembering,’ together with his ‘ Sixty 
Years of an Agitator’s Life,’ as the basis of 
what might be made one of the broadest and 
most largely representative biographies of our 


times. Epira J. R. Isaacs. 








THE HISTORICAL SPORTS OF CENTRAL 
ITALY.* 


The list is long of those who, idolizing the 
towns of Tuscany even above all other Italian 
towns, have been willing to give years of re- 
search to disentangling the endless coils of their 
petty and fantastic histories and have gained at 
length bright shadows of the brave romantic life 
lived there through the whole long span of the 
Middle Age. For Florence and her glamour, the 
list is longest; but as the Florence of tradition 
has wn more remote, and her streets have 
come to be filled with the sound of an alien 

* Patro AND Pontr. An Account of the Sports of Cen- 
tral Italy, from the Age of Dante to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. By William Heywood. Illustrated. London: Me- 


thuen & Co. (New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) “ 
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tongue, students have, in the last ten years 
especially, been turning to the more unchanged 
splendor and unbroken tradition of Florence’s 
rival and hated enemy, Siena, that wonderful 
hill-town which is still alive, Mr. Hewlett 
writes, when, ‘crying’ his ‘ palinode,’ he now 
regretfully pronounces Florence dead. 

And yet the English books on Siena are still 
few in number. As material for short sketches, 
impressions, and the like, Siena has in truth 
been used a goodly number of times. Mr. Hew- 
lett, in ‘The Road in Tuscany,’ gives a fair part 
of one volume to his highly individual impres- 
sion of the town and her splendid futile people. 
A few years ago there appeared an excellent 
history of Siena by Mr. Langton Douglas, the 
first one in English at all comprehensive. But 
the most interesting and illuminating as well as 
learned works are those, a whole series now, by 
Mr. William Heywood, beginning six years ago 
with an account both critical and popular of 
that strange survival, the Palio of Siena,— 
‘half battle, half horse-race,— and ending with 
the book entitled ‘ Palio and Ponte,’ in which 
this same subject is treated with infinitely 
greater completeness, allied as the special Sien- 
ese horse-races were with races of many other 
varieties and with other medieval games 
throughout the Communes of Central Italy. In 
this book the field of Mr. Heywood’s research 
is peculiarly his own; and, however essential 
may be a knowledge of the morals of the men 
of those days and their attitude toward the 
ghostly,— matters more particularly dealt with 
by Mr. Heywood in his ‘Ensamples’ of Fra 
Filippo,— yet in the popular games one 
finds perhaps a more wholly unartificial, a more 
utterly pure expression of the popular taste, 
brutal, brave, vivid, and wonderful in spirit, in 
a brutal, brave, and wonderful age. Though the 
general purpose is to give ‘an account of the 
sports of Central Italy from the age of Dante 
to the XXth century,’ races have the first place, 
in especial the famous Sienese horse-races whose 
inspiration was drawn from the old battle-games 
and whose history shows a strange latter-day 
survival; but also other kinds of races,—races 
of buffaloes, of donkeys, of boats, and of char- 
iots, foot-races of men and of women,—races 
with strange uses, as divertisements, as religious 
observances, and as deadly insults. 

In the first division of the book is traced the 
curious religious character of many of these 
races, and especially of that one, noteworthy 
amongst Sienese races, run in August in honor 
of the Virgin—the Virgin to whom the Sienese 
looked as their suzerain, and to whom in feudal 
allegiance they five times dedicated their city. 
The next division is devoted to other medieval 
games, ‘the games of popular chivalry,’ be- 





ginning with the great game of ‘ Ponte’ at 
Pisa that was a mimic battle on a bridge—and 
a veritable one too; a game so important and 
so long continued as to merit its share in the 
whole book’s title. The second form of joyful 
battle is the ‘Battle of Stones’ at Perugia, 
where the air above the central ‘ scrimmage’ 
was ‘blackened by the showers of- flying 
stones’; the third, the old Italian game resem- 
bling Rugby foot-ball, as it was played at Flor- 
ence. Lastly are described the various kinds of 
ferocious battle-games most popular in Siena, 
such as the ‘Elmora’ and the ‘ Pugna.’ 

In the third and last section of the book 
appears the increasing control of the city’s pas- 
times by the ‘ Contrade’ or wards, divisions of 
uncertain origin that, with the fierce partisan- 
ships and bitter jealousies they still foster, give 
to the present ‘ Palio’ its turbulent medizval 
character. They promoted various sports, both 
grotesque and decorative, such as donkey races 
that were really fist-fights waged over the body 
of the unfortunate animal, and the elaborate 
pageant of the bull-fight, the joust, and the 
theatrical hunt in the Campo to the music of 
trumpets and bugles and drums. Directly de- 
scended from these more secular amusements, 
yet retaining the religious character of the 
whole sequence of races connected with great 
religious festivals, the modern ‘ Palio’ alone of 
all these remains alive. And so the last chap- 
ter is given to a vivid and vigorous description 
of this race that one may see twice every sum- 
mer even now run madly in a circle in the very 
heart of the city, run by the jockeys with great- 
er regard to the cudgelling of their enemies and 
their enemies’ horses than to the speed of their 
own, this ‘ Palio’ that ‘is, in its origin, 4 
blending of the Pugna, the tournament and 
the horse-race, embellished and glorified by all 
the pomp and pageantry of the Trionfo and of 
the masquerade.’ . 

The combination in Mr. Heywood of a thor- 
ough scholar and an all-around sportsman 
would seem an“ideal qualification for writing 
of medieval athletics, and a row of cups high 
above the books in his study at Siena, his adopt- 
ed home now for a number of years, tells of 
prowess when he played foot-ball for his county 
and rowed for his college at Cambridge. Later 
he edited a newspaper in our own West, and, 
having become an American citizen, played with 
politics, scanting in nothing the varied life 
there; then turned to Italy and the scholar’s 
life. But broad human interest and a sense of 
humor,—so often lacking in those who have 
cultivated scholarship, and scholarship alone,— 
are also surely no mean assets for this work. 

The style throughout is clear and simple,— 
in general not of marked quality, but occasion- 
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ally showing such vigor and even beauty that 
one is tempted to wish for more such pages 
even at the sacrifice of some of the by-paths of 
erudition. Aceuracy would also, one feels, not 
suffer by a more sparing use of Latin and 
Italian phrases in the body of the text,—not to 
say over-familiar English quotations, though 
these are less indulged in than they were in 
some of his earlier books. But one prolonged 
sentence, the invocation to Pisa at the begin- 
ning of the chapter on her game of ‘ Ponte,’ 
seems. positively inspired to illustrate the pre- 
ceding criticism, combining, as it does, in a 
single sentence, though not without a certain 
rhythm and dash, two Italian quotations, one 
Latin, and a hackneyed English one! The 
pages are weighty with foot-notes,— but rightly 
so, it would seem. The reader for general 
interest and pleasantness can placidly ignore 
them, and the serious student of things mediz- 
val can verify the accuracy of Mr. Heywood’s 
scholarship, and, from the countless authorities 
referred to and- quoted, gain many suggestions 
for burrowing of his own. The book is pleasant 
to handle, and those illustrations that are taken 
from old pictures and prints and engravings 
are interesting in themselves and aid greatly in 
understanding forgotten games. In fine, we 
would recommend to the reader by way of sam- 
ple the ghost story of the Blessed Ambrogio 
Sansedoni, to whom a race was dedicated, that 
he may see, perhaps at the best, Mr. Heywood’s 
humor and skilful touch in the ghostliness of 
the adventures, comic at.bottom, of the worthy 
and over-decorous monk. For style, one ex- 
ample may be quoted from the same chapter, 
which deals with a time when Siena, then 
almost steadily excommunicated, ‘ was literally 
full of devils? “* 

‘In those days the veil between the seen and 
the unseen was, at the best, exceeding thin. The 
gambler who cursed his luck might, at any moment, 
feel upon his shoulder the grip of demon claws. 
° . the merchant, who had taken interest on his 
money and who was therefore branded by the 
Church as a usurer, must expect his last hours to 
be vexed by fiends, who, if he took over-long in 
dying, might become impatient and strangle him. 
Sometimes the neighbors of such a man would hear, 
above the howling of the wind and the beating of 
the rain, a trampling of horsemen in the narrow 
streets, and, when they peeped shudderingly through 
the cracks of their closely shuttered windows, 
would see a hellish company, ‘‘terrible beyond all 
human imagining,’’ awaiting the end. Lastly, the 
feeble, naked, wailing ghost would be hurried 
through the black portals into the black night; the 
spectre throng would close upon it; shrieks, as of 
a creature in torture; would ring shrilly through 
the darkness, and then grow faint and fainter in 
the distance, as the demons swept it away to hell, 
‘*biting and smiting and rending and tearing it’’.’ 


ELLEN GILEs. 





IN Woops AND GAKDEN.* 


It is with a feeling of surprise as well as 
delight that one sees on the title-page of a new 
book the name of William Hamilton Gibson. 
The delight is scarcely lessened when one dis- 
covers, as in the case of the book on ‘ Our Native 
Orchids,’ that not the letter-press, but only the 
drawings, are the work of Mr. Gibson; for the 
drawings are numerous, and the spirit of Gibson 
informs them all. The writer of the text, Mrs. 
Helena Leeming Jelliffe, is a true disciple of 
that school of real nature-study that means a 
long, patient, and intimate investigation of 
nature’s processes under all varieties of circum- 
stances. The text has, in the author’s words, 
‘been plainly set forth in simple English from 
Mr. Gibson’s notes, from the undescriptive sta- 
tistics of manuals of botany, and from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the wild orchids them- 
selves.’ 

Mr. Gibson had published an article called 
‘A Few Native Orchids’ shortly before his 
death; but besides this, he had completed a 
series of minute drawings of orchids — the per- 
fect flowers, the separate and peculiar parts, and 
all views that might help to make plain those 
strange processes of cross-fertilization that 
Darwin first discovered to an amazed and un- 
believing world. These drawings, as stated 
above, aided by Gibson’s notes and supplemented 
by her own observations, Mrs. Jelliffe has elab- 
orated into the book that Gibson had hoped to 
write himself. An intensely interesting book 
it is to all who are students of nature, or who, 
lacking opportunities for that, are still fond 
of reading the results of others’ excursions into 
that fascinating field. There is an introduction 
setting forth certain general facts about orchids, 
historical and descriptive, giving a brief account 
of the successive discoveries that culminated in 
Darwin’s epoch-making statement that ‘no 
higher plant could fertilise itself for a perpe- 
tuity of generations without a cross with some 
other individual.’ Then follows an ‘ Illustrated 
Key to the Genera of Orchids,’ seventeen in 
number; and finally the descriptive text. Here 
the habitat of each genus is given, with any 
curious facts about its nomenclature, its dis- 
tinctive features of appearance or construction, 





* Our Native Orcuips. A Series of Drawings from 
Nature of all the Species Found in Northeastern United 
States. By William Hamilton Gibson. With descriptive 
text elaborated from the author’s notes by Helena Leem- 
ing Jelliffe. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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and its ways with its insect visitors. Mrs. Jel- 
liffe has wisely brought to her assistance any 
words by other writers that will make her 
points plainer; but she has not relied in vain 
upon her own observations, and the result of 
her patient toil, added to the tireless industry 
of that master-observer Gibson, has brought to 
American naturalists a volume, unassuming 
though it is, of substantial value and interest. 

It is a long step from wild orchids to culti- 
vated roses, but it is safe to say that there will 
be a wider, though perhaps not a choicer, circle 
of readers for ‘ Roses and How to Grow Them.’ 
a compilation that forms the first volume of a 
new ‘Garden Library,’ than for the book we 
have just been describing. The little volume 
on roses is made up of various articles con- 
tributed to ‘Country Life in America’ and 
‘The Garden Magazine,’ revised and supple- 
mented by such material as will make the book 
sufficient for the average amateur, whether his 
ambitions are for a rose-garden, a vine-covered 
house or pergola, or for roses forced under glass. 
The chapters cover such practical subjects as 
the best location for the rose-bed, the time and 
method of planting, the general routine of 
work, including a ‘rosarian’s calendar,’ and 
pruning and spraying. There are special chap- 
ters devoted to ‘ Roses for Cut Flowers under 
Glass,’ ‘Types and Races, ‘ Roses for Special 
Purposes,’ and ‘ Roses of American Origin.’ 
The first of these chapters is long and com- 
paratively detailed, showing that outdoor and 
indoor culture have many important differences 
as well as similarity of principles. The next 
two chapters will generally be consulted only 
when one is purchasing plants; but it is rather 
amusing to see how far the classification has 
gone when one list is labeled ‘ Roses for Bou- 
tonniéres.’ The lists include special roses for 
different soils, for different uses, for different 
positions in the garden, and for certain typical 
localities. The last chapter, ‘Roses of Amer- 
ican Origin,’ will be of interest mainly to rose 
fanciers, its object being chiefly ‘ to demonstrate 
what has really been achieved by the American 
Rose growers.’ The book is freely and attract- 
ively illustrated, most of the inscriptions being 
amply descriptive of the purpose of the pictures. 

‘The Book of Garden Design’ is an English 
publication, but so infused with common-sense 
that its principles, if not all its specific details, 
might be studied with advantage by many Amer- 
ican garden owners and designers. The author 
describes somewhat at length the different 
schools of garden design, recommending neither 
the formal nor the landscape style exclusively, 
but rather a judicious adaptability that shall 
result from a close study of all the circum- 
stances,— the situation, the size of the grounds, 





the style and size of the house, and the general 
purposes of the owner. It is important that 
the garden designer should be also a practical 
gardener, familiar with the growth and habits 
of the trees, shrubs, and plants he wishes to 
use, in order that his work may not be undone 
in the future. Mr. Thonger decries the use of 
the expression ‘garden architect,’ suggesting 
that the terms are contradictory, and apt to 
give a wrong spirit to the work of the designer. 
He also deprecates the application of too for- 
mal and pretentious garden designs to the ordi- 
nary ‘villa,’ country or suburban, which this 
very expression, ‘garden architect,’ is apt to 
foster. Now all this is sturdy common-sense, 
and just as applicable to America as to Eng- 
land. However, the book is not chiefly contro- 
versial. It advocates first a genersl spirit of 
simplicity, avoiding both complexity and eccen- 
tricity. It then proceeds with suggestions for 
selecting or adapting a site, and for laying out 
drives and paths, which the author thinks should 
not be too many or winding. The kitchen- 
garden and orchard come within this scheme, 
and these may be made beautiful as well as 
necessary adjuncts to the home-grounds. The 
author considers the value of water, running or 
otherwise, in the garden scheme, and gives use- 
ful advice as to planting on its margin. The 
last four chapters are devoted to perennials, 
aquatic plants, trees, shrubs, and hardy climb- 
ers, and include some suggestive lists for prac- 
tical gardeners. Altogether, the little book is 
quite likely to be useful to those who take their 
gardening in earnest. EpirH GRANGER. 








ECONOMIC FACTS AND FANCIES.* 


Political economy is no longer a dismal 
science. Its devotees have ceased to picture 
the future of humanity as a thoroughly dis- 
couraging prospect of geometrically increasing 
population and consequently decreasing stand- 
ard of living, with poverty and starvation as 
the inevitable condition of mankind. Despair 
has given place to hope, and students of eco- 
nomic science are now to be found among the 
most ardent supporters of sundry schemes for 
social betterment. Moreover, the true science 
of man never can be ‘ dull and uninteresting.’ 
On the contrary, it is always full of unexpected 

* Economic METHOD AND EconoMiIc FALLACIES. By 


William Warrand Carlile, M.A. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Facts AND Ficures. The Basis of Economic Science. 
By Edward Atkinson. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 

Economic Essays. By Charles Franklin Dunbar, late 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 
Edited by ©. M. W. Sprague, with an Introduction by 
F. W. Taussig. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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turns and curious surprises. The fact that the 
frivolous fancy for ornament should have laid 
the foundation on which the genius of the 
race has reared the great structures of money, 
commerce, and credit, has many parallels. As 
€merson remarked, ‘the magnet was used as a 
toy long before it was used in navigation.’ 
Economics seems to stand in far greater dan- 
ger of not being able to justify its title of sci- 
ence at all. In the first place, there is abso- 
lutely no agreement as to the use of such terms 
as money, rent, capital, and so forth. The 
Ricardian theory of rent, having joined hands 
with Jevons’s theory of value, has become the 
fountain-head of an endless stream of technical 
terminology, so that not infrequently the study 
of the subject is really being carried on in a 
new language for which special glossaries will 
soon be necessary. Palgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Political Economy’ bristles with the new 
phraseology on every second page. The whole 
system of modern economics rests on what Mr. 
Carlile, the author of ‘ Economic Methods and 
Economic Fallacies,’ believes to be a false basis, 
— namely, a confusion between the principles 
that are applicable in physics, and those ob- 
jective sciences wherein appeal to the outward 
fact is possible and profitable, and the prin- 
ciples and methods applicable to those sciences, 
of which economics is the most conspicuous, 
in which one moiety of the questions discussed 
may be said to belong to the sphere of matter, 
while another moiety belongs to the sphere of 
mind and of subjective investigation. Between 
these two is a great gulf fixed; and it is be- 
cause the mathematical economists have under- 
estimated this distinction that another great 
gulf has become fixed between the theoretical 
economics of the University and the practical 
economics of the newspaper and the Stock Ex- 
change. The reason for the chasm, as well as 
the way to bridge it, Mr. Carlile finds in the 
false conception of money as an entirely negli- 
gible intermediary in economic relations (p. 
180). Here is ‘the true view that was like 
enough to the false one to be mistaken for it. 
If we conceive of economic life as having come 
to divide itself into two departments, the one 
devoted to the obtaining of money [the italics 
are mine], and the other devoted to the ex- 
pending of it (p. 130), we can at once get rid 
of the palpably false assumption of the 
universal irksomeness of labor. We can also 
very well do without both of those doubt- 
ful postulates of invincible laziness in human 
nature, and of inevitable misery in the world 
that we inhabit.” He justly adds that if the 
homo economicus were the sort of creature that 
such writers as Jevons and Pantaleoni describe 
him as being he would certainly be the most 





contemptible as well as the most uninteresting 
of all existing animals. In the latter part of 
his book, Mr. Carlile brings the general line 
of reasoning to bear on the Fiscal Problem, 
as it is called in England; and although an 
uncompromising free-trader, he finds himself 
obliged to throw overboard a number of the ar- 
guments that have done yeoman service in the 
past, but cannot be expected to tell effectively 
on the mind of the average voter — the ‘ cheap- 
ening’ of commodities to produce mere abund- 
ance, the appeal to ‘natural’ rights, the ex- 
clusive stress laid on the interest of consumers 
as contrasted with those of the producers, the 
fondness for broad generalizations regarding 
prices in general, and the taking of isolated 
cases and relying on them for the substantia- 
tion of universal propositions. He is particu- 
larly severe on some of the arguments of the 
too ingenious Bastiat, and the Jaissez faire 
school. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson would do well to read, 
nye and follow the advice given by the Eng- 
ish free-trader. Certainly the cause he has at 
heart cannot gain adherents from the cam 
of the enemy by such argument as the follow- 
ing (p. 128): 

‘It would be about as wise to attribute the prog- 
ress and prosperity of this country to a protective 
system, and to attribute the variations in our 
progress which have occurred to the change in 
the tariff, as it would be to count the number of 
red-haired children born at given periods, endowed 
with a sanguine and aggressive temperament, and 
then to attribute to their influence when reaching 
adult age the variations which have occurred in our 
progressive conditions.’ 


It may also be doubted whether the science of 
economics will be greatly advanced by papers 
which the author admits were sent to press 
without such complete revision and condensa- 
tion as would’ have been suitable. Mr. Atkin- 
son believes that ‘ Facts and Figures’ are the 
basis of economic science; but the fact that 
the large majority of men in business fancy 
they are protected in some mysterious way is 
the all-important fact with which the legislator 
and the tariff reformer has to deal. To such 
men the figures presented do not appeal. The 
theory of protection may have become intel- 
lectually dead, as Mr. Atkinson fondly reit- 
erates; but the ‘misleading imagination’ re- 
mains, and to it our arguments must be ad- 
dressed. 

If ‘taxes on ia wool, ores, lumber, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals tend to protect 
the foreign manufactures,’ cannot the manu- 
facturers thus handicapped be organized into an 
effective Reform Club? If ‘taxes on food and 
fuel, on fish, vegetables, provisions and coal 
increase the cost of living, and oppress those 
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who earn the least wages more than any other 
class, while they are of advantage to no one,— 
mere obstructions to progress,’ cannot the facts 
be presented to labor leaders rather than to the 
American. Social Science Association, so that 
an organized effort may be made to modify the 
tariff in the interest of wage-earners rather than 
to revise it in the interest of some particular 
group of manufacturers? It seems to be the 
prime fault of certain philosophers in every 
field, ‘from chemistry to crime,’ that they are 
prone to mistake cause and effect. Evidently 
what is needed in the public discussion of in- 
dustrial problems and policy is clear and concise 
statement of the simple truths and plain facts 
of social life, not vague meandering comment. 

Another and perhaps the chief cause of the 
popular contempt for political economy is the 
fact that most economists seem to forget the 
complex character of all social problems. In 
their public utterances they preach an economic 
doctrine and ignore the political, legal, or 
ethical side of the question. Private property 
in land, public ownership of certain monopolies, 
the different methods of taxing real and per- 
sonal property, trusts and trade-unions, the rela- 
tion of the state to each, questions of currency 
and banking, the tariff, eight-hour law, and 
the most fundamental question of all as to the 
organization of society on a more or less com- 


plete communism,— these are only partially 


economic questions. As such they require in- 
vestigation by methods as scrupulously scientific 
as those of mathematics. But they also require 
an equally scientific study from the legal, the 
ethical, the political, and the social point of 
view. The application of all these laws in the 
particular circumstances is the duty of the legis- 
lator and administrator. It is the art of poli- 
ties. ‘The investigation of economic law is a 
strictly scientific inquiry, as much as the in- 
vestigation of the law of gravitation; and the 
determination of economic law falls within the 
competence of the University.’ As Professor 
Dunbar points out in his volume of ‘ Economic 
Essays,’ it is of far more consequence that the 
student should learn to reason truly than that 
he should perceive and accept any particular 
truth. His volume, made up largely of con- 
tributions to the ‘Quarterly Journa! of Eco- 
nomics,’ exemplifies to the full this vital dis- 
tinction and his high ideal of the duties of the 
University teacher. He separates fact from 
fancy, and presents the results of scientific in- 
quiry, largely in the field of banking and cur- 
rency, in an eminently judicious and scholarly 
manner. It leads one to regret his unwillingness 
to contribute more widely to the discussion of 
current questions of economics and politics. 


Artuur B. Wooprorp. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


‘ Love’s Cross-Currents’ is a work of recent 
fiction only in the sense tlet it is now first 
published in a form likely to attract the atten- 
tion of the general reader. It was originally, 
called ‘A Year’s Letters,’ was contributed in 
1877 by Mr. Swinburne, writing under the 
pseudonym of ‘Mrs, Horace Manners, to a 
short-lived London paper called ‘The Tatler,’ 
and its only appearance in book form (before 
the present edition) was brought about in one 
of Mr. Mosher’s reprints. The author has now 
been persuaded by his friend Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton to consent to its republication, 
which fact is made the pretext for a special 
note of dedication. Since the story is told in 
epistolary form, this note is a brief defence of 
‘that apparent compromise between a story and 
a play,’ with citation of Richardson and Scott 
as exemplars. ‘But,’ the author adds, ‘these 
are perhaps too high and serious matters to be 
touched upon in a note of acknowledgment pre- 
fixed to so early an attempt in the great art 
of fiction or creation that it would never have 
revisited the light or rather the twilight of 
publicity under honest and legitimate auspices, 
if it had not found in you a sponsor and a 
friend.’ This book must be read with two facts 
constantly in view. One is that the poet wrote 
it at an early age, many years, in fact, before 
its serial publication in ‘The Tatler.’ This 
will explain the feeling with which it touches 
upon certain happenings, then not very re- 
mote, of European history. The other fact 
is that, although the theme is as old as 
Goethe’s ‘ Wahlverwandtschaften’ (and much 
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older) it had ‘not, forty years ago, been 
worked to death by the novelists as it now seems 
to our jaded senses to have been. Keeping these 
facts in mind, the story may be read to-day with 
profit and interest. Its note is that of satirical 
comedy, and is struck by no light touch, but 
the delineations of character are subtle and 
artistic, especially in the case of the garrulous 
and malicious old woman whose letters are the 
longest and the most entertaining. The other 
letters are by younger people, mostly in love 
with other people’s wives, and bravely getting 
over it. As one of them remarks: ‘ Our little 
bit of comedy slips off the stage without noise, 
and the curtain laps down over it. Lucky it 
never turned to the tearful style, as it once 
threatened to do.’ If we may so pervert the 
metaphor of the title as to take it electrically, 
we may say that when the wires get crossed in 
our actual habitations, we are apt to have more 
of a conflagration than here results. We are 
not going to hail Mr. Swinburne as a great 
novelist on the strength of this performance, 
but may fairly call it a clever, almost brilliant, 
piece of work in a difficult form. After we 
have once mastered the intricate relationships 
of the persons concerned (no easy matter) and 
learned to recognize them by their names with- 
out climbing the genealogical tree over again, 
we may follow the development of the story 
with no slight interest. ’ 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett gives to his new 
romance the happy title of ‘The Fool Errant,’ 
and he works out the conception with much 
ingenuity. The story is the autobiography of 
one Francis-Antony Strelley, an English Cath- 
olic, sent to Padua in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury for the completion of his education, and 
thus launched upon what proves to be a most 
extraordinary career of mingled chance and mis- 
chance. Two women serve chiefly for the shap- 
ing of his destinies. Aurelia is the youthful 
wife of the learned and corpulent professor of 
the civil law to whose care the hero is consigned, 
and of whose household he becomes a member. 
Thereupon the youth falls in love with his 
hostess, albeit his love-making is of the most 
innocent sort, and much trouble ensues. In 
danger of surprise one evening when engaged 
in the delightful occupation of kissing Aurelia’s 
hands, he is hastily thrust into a cupboard. 
When the enraged husband discovers the pres- 
ence of the youthful swain, he chucks both him 
and his divinity into the street. When the re- 
morseful youth recovers his senses, Aurelia has 
vanished, and he starts on a pilgrimage to seek 
her out and implore her forgiveness. She is in 
reality as little the ideal which he makes of her 
as the actual Dulcinea del Toboso was far re- 
moved from the ideal of the sorrowful knight 





of La Mancha, but it is long before’ he makes 
the discovery, and he has meanwhile a most sur- 
prising series of adventures. Divesting him- 
self of fine raiment and the means of support, 
he tramps from place to place in his search, 
consorting with rustics and ruffians, strolling 
players and other picturesque vagabonds, he 
suffers all kinds of indignities, not the least of 
which is the incredulity with which everyone 
receives the confession of his pure intentions 
concerning the fair Aurelia. His conduct is 
indeed that of a fool as seen in the light of 
the easy-going morality and the gracious villainy 
of that land and period. During his wander- 
ings he falls in with Virginia, a beautiful con- 
tadina whom he saves from a life of shame, and 
who worships him ever thereafter with a dog- 
like devotion. Later on, when the unworthiness 
of Aurelia is made apparent to him, shattering 
the image which has hitherto been enshrined in 
his thoughts, he is wedded to Virginia, and the 
story ends with a long vista of future happiness 
beneath the Italian sky, for the hero never re- 
turns to his native land. The narrative is of the 
kind conventionally described as picaresque, and 
as such, we may abandon ourselves to its charm 
without an afterthought. But we cannot escape 
realizing also— being of the modern age, and 
consequently critical and sophisticated — that 
the author has given us an extraordinarily inti- 
mate and sympathetic depiction of the life of 
the post-renaissance age in Italy, with its pic- 
turesqueness, its corruption, and its astonishing 
contrasts. We feel that he is simply saturated 
with the life of the time and the color of the 
environment, and that he has reproduced these 
things with marvellous fidelity. This is the chief 
title of the book to praise, and a high title it is. 

Father Sheehan is by way of becoming a full- 
fledged novelist. As the author of ‘My New 
Curate’ and ‘Luke Delmege’ he has won his 
way to many hearts by virtue of his genial 
portrayal of Irish life and character, and the 
very human quality of his writing made us 
tolerant of the large admixture of theological 
discussion with which those books were bur- 
dened. In ‘Glenanaar,’ his latest novel, his 
theological ballast is thrown overboard, and he 
gives us a plain story of deep interest. It is a 
story that begins some seventy-five years ago, 
with the farcical trial of a batch of Irish con- 
spirators, and the dramatic intervention of 
O’Connell just in time to save them from an 
unjust conviction. Out of this episode is spun 
the thread of the narrative, which runs down 
into our own time, and is chiefly concerned 
with the descendants of an informer — that 
most despised of mortals — whose perjured tes- 
timony had nearly done a number of his fellow- 
countrymen to death. It is a book deep-rooted 
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in its racial element, interpreting Irish char- 
acter with an eye by no means blind to its 
faults, but always with penetration and tender 
sympathy. The tale is somewhat disconnected 
in sequence, but is sweet and wholesome, and, 
withal, not lacking in touches of humor. Its 
atmosphere is Catholic, as a matter of course, 
but not, as we have already stated, in any dog- 
matic or controversial sense. 

‘The Apple of Eden,’ by Mr. E. Temple 
Thurston, is another book with a Catholic at- 
mosphere, but it is burdened with a problem, 
and its note is of revolt rather than acceptance. 
It offers a powerful and unpleasantly-stated ar- 
gument against the institution of celibacy, and 
shows us, in the life of a priest, how nature 
will have its way in spite of vows and renuncia- 
tions. It opens with a scene in the confessional, 
and develops, through the untoward workings of 
fate, into a tale of passion, in which the priestly 
hero all but succumbs to the very temptation 
confessed by his penitent in the opening chap- 
ter. It is a story of considerable power, but 
its frankness exceeds the bounds of what is ar- 
tistically permissible. 

When our future historian, in some age con- 
trolled by a more rational conception of suc- 
cess than now obtains, shall look back to our 
present epoch of frenzied materialism, seeking 
to explore its psychology, the novelists will be 
found to have provided him with some of the 
most important of his documents. They have 
themselves not infrequently given a false color- 
ing to their facts, and been far from definite 
in their sense of ethical values, but they have 
been zealous to reflect the unlovely phases of 
our life, and, although sometimes overawed by 
the giganti¢ forces they have found at play in 
our commercial civilization, have at least been 
searching in their analysis, and vivid in their 
portrayal. In the qualities of truth and vitality, 
such a book as Mr. Herrick’s ‘ Memoirs of an 
American Citizen’ takes high rank. Nor can 
such a book fail even of a sort of passionate 
interest to us who see illustrated every day, in 
lives that are near and possibly dear to us, the 
conditions which it depicts, and the motives 
which it represents as prevailing. This sort of 
interest in such a book, we trust, will eventually 
disappear, but the social-historical value will re- 
main for the instruction of our posterity. Read 
to-day, it is not particularly instructive, for we 
know too well all that it tells us, but it may 
prove helpful for admonition and example. Yet 
even in this capacity, the story does not seem 
to realize its full possibilities. We are no advo- 
cates of an obtrusive morality in fiction, but it 
seems to us that Mr. Herrick is something too 
much of the dispassionate observer, that he re- 





presses too much the note of indignation, that 
his attitude suggests too much of acceptance, 
too little of protest and repudiation. The im- 
plicit moral is evident enough, and a stern one 
it is, but selfishness and corruption are given 
too complete a triumph, honesty and altruism 
are too thoroughly worsted in the struggle, to 
satisfy the demands we may rightfully make 
of a work of art. In this book, the unscrupu- 
lous central character achieves every kind of 
material success, and the characters that in any 
way stand for decency are presented to us in a 
light that makes them appear weak and ridicu- 
lous. Professions of principle are met with a 
covert sneer, and efforts to act in accordance 
with any motive higher than selfishness are made 
to appear contemptible. This they doubtless are 
in the eyes of the ‘American citizen’ whose 
dubious rise to wealth and political honor is 
here outlined, but the author need not view 
them—nay, is bound not to view them—from 
that angle of observation. Such must be our 
fundamental criticism of this autobiography of 
the country boy who becomes a pork-packer in 
Chicago, rises to fortune by corrupt practices, 
and purchases a seat in the Senate as the crown 
of his life of dishonor. The author persuades 
us to follow the career of this arch-criminal with 
a certain degree of sympathy, and does little 
or nothing to encourage our sympathy with 
those of his characters who shrink from mak- 
ing terms with the mammon of unrighteousness. 
The story seems to be rooted in bitter cynicism 
and to embody the very philosophy of despair. 

‘The Accomplice,’ by Mr. Frederick Trevor 
Hill, is the story of a mysterious crime, but 
offers a variant upon the usual form of the 
detective yarn, in that the account of the trial 
occupies the whole book. Through an unex- 
pected turn in the proceedings, the villain is 
revealed in the person of the counsel for the 
defense, and the young woman on trial is trium- 
phantly acquitted. This book is above the av- 
erage of its class, and will provide an hour of 
entertainment for the most jaded of readers. 

The novel of American politics has become 
a conspicuous feature of our current literature, 
and no season now passes without making sev- 
eral additions to this category. ‘John Van 
Buren, Politician,’ is an anonymous publication 
which gives us a close view of governmental 
matters in New York City and State. Who- 
ever the writer may be, he knows intimately 
the workings of Tammany and of the corrupt 
ring that controls legislative affairs at Albany. 
He draws for us a full-length portrait of Rich- 
ard Croker, and many of his ‘secondary figures 
will doubtless be recognized by readers who are 
cognizant of the local situation. The book has 
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no style, and but slight interest considered as 
a story. Its implied ethics, moreover, are of a 
highly dubious character. 

A much better book, one that has style (of a 
sort), an interesting framework, and characteri- 
zations of no mean order of merit, is ‘The 
Ultimate Passion, by Mr. Philip Verrill 
Mighels. Here the specific scene is New York 
City, but the arena of the conflict depicted is 
national, for the hero is a presidential candidate. 
How he places himself in the hands of the cor- 
ruptionists who dictate nominations and con- 
trol policies, making all the time the mental 
reservation that he will kick over the traces 
when once occupying the seat of power, how he 
lends himself to their nefarious schemes and 
acquiesces in their infamous methods, how he 
even pledges himself to marry the daughter of 
the arch-conspirator,— these are the matters 
with which the plot is mainly concerned. Mean- 
while, he secretly marries the woman of his 
choice, and the revelation of this fact, at almost 
the last moment, brings about the collapse of 
the whole structure of political machination 
which he and his associates have spent many 
toilsome months in rearing. This is a very 
vigorous book, inspired by genuine passion, and 
making a skilful progress to its logical conclu- 
sion. And we have no doubt that it offers an 
essentially truthful presentation of the way in 
which our national destinies are manipulated 
by the great moneyed interests. If such illum- 
inating expositions should be sufficiently multi- 
plied, we may hope that they will eventually 
have the effect of arousing the dormant indig- 
nation of an outraged people. 

‘ Miss Bellard’s Inspiration,’ the latest of the 
many books that Mr. Howells has given us, has 
a charm altogether out of proportion to its pre- 
tensions. It is no more than a novelette in 
dimensions, and its story is of the simplest, but 
displays in the telling a very delicate art. There 
are six people concerned — Miss Bellard and 
her fiancé, the aunt and uncle with whom they 
spend a few days in the country, and a married 
couple who are their guests by chance. This 
couple proves to be singularly mismated, and 
the spectacle afforded by their ee 80 
alarms the heroine that she discards her lover, 
lest some such future may be in store for them 
also. She speaks by way of explanation, about 
‘that strange sort of feeling I had that we 
would be like them, if we married, and that 
there was not room in the world for two such 
quarrelsome couples.’ Lateron, when thejangling 
pair have reached the point of imminent di- 
vorce, the rejected lover makes the following plea 
for a resumption of the old relations: ‘ If they 
are separated for good and all, don’t you see 





that it gives us our chance?’ The argument 
is convincing, and these are the words in which 
the heroine describes her capitulation: ‘The 
point was a very fine one, and I kept losing it; 
but he never did; and he held me to it, so that 
when he did go away, I promised him that I 
would think about it. I did think about it, 
and before morning I had a perfect inspiration. 
My inspiration was that when I was so helpless 
to reason it out for myself, I ought to leave it 
altogether to him, and that is why we are going 
to be married in the spring.’ This is the ortho- 
dox conclusion, if brought about by whimsical 
means, but we cannot escape a certain concern 
for the young man’s future. 

‘The Unwritten Law,’ by Mr. Arthur Henry, 
is a novel born of the generous sympathy that 
inspired ‘ Les Misérables,’ a sympathy that may 
easily degenerate into mere sentimentalism, and 
comes dangerously near to doing so in the pres- 
ent instance. According to philosophers of this 
bent, society is really responsible for the sins 
of the individual, and when they pay the penalty 
which society imposes they are to be regarded 
rather as martyrs than as anything else. Mr. 
Henry sustains this thesis in three leading cases : 
One of them is afforded by a man who loses 
his savings as the result of a bank defalcation 
and turns to counterfeiting as a means of live- 
lihood ; the other two are afforded by girls who 
easily allow themselves to be seduced. It is, 
of course, quite possible for a writer to present 
cases like these so artfully as to enlist all our 
sympathies on the side of the offenders, but 
the undertaking is ethically more than ques- 
tionable, and can be defended only by sophistry. 
And there is no kind of excuse for the excessively 
plain speaking in which this book indulges upon 
subjects that every consideration of decency de- 
mands should be veiled. The book is one of 
present-day life in New York, and impresses 
one as the work of a reporter rather than of a 
constructive novelist. 

‘A Madcap Cruise’ is well named. A reck- 
less youth, nephew and ward of a millionaire, 
by guile and strategy, gets ion of his 
uncle’s yacht, and, accompanied by a fellow- 
conspirator almost equally deep-dyed in vill- 
ainy, crosses the Atlantic to join the girl he 
loves, and from whom the fiat of the aforesaid 
uncle has sought to keep him apart. The moral 
of the story is that love laughs at uncles and 
all such obstructive agencies. It is badly in 
need of a moral of some kind, since the piratical 
proceeding of the youth is hardly to be con- 
doned upon any of the ordinarily-accepted the- 
ories of rectitude, while equally open to question - 
is the episode in which his companion, left in 
charge of the yacht in Italian waters, uses it 
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for the felonious purpose of aiding an arche- 
ologist to get away with certain ill-gotten 
treasures from the clutches of Italian law. This 
escapade prospers, no less than the primary act 
of piracy, and the latter is forgiven by the en- 
raged uncle because it accidentally saves him 
from the wreck of his fortunes at the hands of 
an accomplished swindler. 

This story might fairly be called an extrav- 
aganza, and this title is actually applied to the 
next book on our list, alluringly named ‘ The 
Venus of Cadiz.’ Here we have the love-story 
of a Kentucky mushroom-grower and an unso- 
phisticated heiress, with incidental complica- 
tions involving several military gentlemen, a 
lady’s companion, a shady countess, a decadent 
novelist, several moonshiners, the boy Pete, and 
the dog Pup. The last-named character is the 
only one who comes completely to grief, being 
despatched with many bloody wounds by the 
decadent novelist. In the case of this book, 
the plot is naught, and the manner everything. 
As one startling development follows another, 
we are left at once breathless with excitement 
and convulsed with mirth. A racy and rollick- 
ing book it is, warranted to dispel the most 
chronic case of blues. 

The novels of Miss Elizabeth Robins do not 
always make pleasant reading, but they always 
have ideas wrought into their texture, and this 
intellectual quality compels for them a respect- 
ful and attentive hearing. In ‘A Dark Lan- 
tern’ we have, first of all, a close parallel to the 
situation presented by the ‘ Dorothea’ of ‘ Mar- 
ten Maartens.’ The innocent heroine has a dis- 
sipated father, and so completely has his char- 
acter been concealed from her during her youth 
that she is slow to realize the full depth of its 
degradation. Then, also as_in ‘ Dorothea,’ a 
German prince appears as her lover, and is the 
object of a romantic affection. Here the two 
plots diverge, for the lover in this case is an 
unworthy person, who seeks first to betray the 
girl, then, reluctantly, offers her a morganatic 
marriage, which she naturally rejects with 
scorn. About midway in the book the real hero, 
who has made a brief early entrance, comes 
to the centre of the stage, there to remain until 
the final fall of the curtain. He is a physician 
of brusque and bearish manners, as ignorant 
of the amenities of life as he is skilful in his 
profession. His very harshness seems to fas- 


cinate the heroine, who becomes his patient, and | 


surprises’ herself by falling in love with him. 
Her infatuation leads her to desert the world 
of fashion, and bury herself in the village where 
he has his country home, and to which he makes 
a brief visit at the end of the week. All this 
time there is no marriage, for the physician is 
a very canny person, whose contempt for the 





weaker sex is unbounded, and who is determined 
to take no chances. When the heroine has been 
reduced, in his view, to a sufficiently abject 
condition, he magnanimously consents to a legal 
union. All this, as may readily be seen, af- 
fords material of which much may be made by 
as brilliant a writer as Miss Robins, who almost 
(but not quite) forces upon us acceptance of 
the extraordinary relation thus outlined. Her 
characters certainly have vitality, and an ex- 
traordinary power to interest us — even the un- 
prepossessing character of the ‘dark lantern,’ 
or ‘black-magic man,’ who so unaccountably 
fascinates the heroine. 

Miss Murfree’s latest novel, ‘ The Storm Cen- 
tre,’ is a story of the Civil War, slight in sub- 
stance, and of moderate interest only. Some- 
thing of this writer’s earlier magic still attracts 
to her descriptive passages, but invention and 
characterization are far below the level of her 
best previous work. The scene is in Tennessee, 
mostly in the home of a Southern gentleman, 
and the principal characters are the members 
of his household and a Federal officer who ac- 
cepts his hospitality during a prolonged period 
of illness. This officer falls under suspicion of 
having aided the enemy (at least through neg- 
ligence) in a raid which has disastrous results 
for the Federal campaign, and he is court-mar- 
tialled in consequence. He is sentenced to 
death, but a review of the case acquits him, 
and his romance—for a woman is actively con- 
cerned—ends happily. There are some adora- 
ble children in the story, and an amusing study 
of an old negro retainer of the family. 


Witt1Am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Bryant, and the The new life of Bryant, by Mr. 
birth of poetry William Aspenwall Bradley, in 
in Americe. the ‘English Men of Letters’ 
series (Macmillan), adds nothing of novelty to 
the already published facts of the poet’s life; 
but readers will find the volume a convenient, 
clear, and thoroughly readable biography. Mr. 
Bradley has followed strictly the chronological 
method in his story, discussing the productions 
of a period in connection with the activities 
amid which they had their inspiration,—a 
method which is logical and illuminating to all 
concerned. In his estimate of Bryant’s place in 
literature, the author is appreciative and gener- 
ous. To him it seems that criticism, ‘especially 
American criticism,’ has done the poet scant 
justice. He speaks of Bryant as ‘the most im- 
aginative, perhaps, of all our, poets save Poe.’ 
Yet he is discriminating in. his praises and his 
elaims. He tells the story of ‘Thanatopsis’ 
more intelligibly and more completely than some 
earlier biographers. ‘To a Waterfowl’ he con- 
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siders the erown of Bryant’s verse. Perhaps it 
is worth while to suspend our criticism at this 
point long enough to recall the fact that in 
1821 William Cullen Bryant, twenty-seven years 
of age and not altogether unknown, published 
his first volume, a pamphlet of forty-four pages, 
containing just these eight poems: ‘The Ages,’ 
‘To a Waterfowl,’ ‘Translation of a Fragment 
of Simonides,’ ‘Inseription for the Entrance to 
a Wood,’ ‘The Yellow Violet,’ ‘Song’ (The 
Hunter of the West), ‘Green River,’ and ‘Than- 
atopsis.’ As Mr. Bradley states, this unpreten- 
tious volume indeed ‘marks the birth of Ameri- 
ean poetry just as surely as Irving’s ‘‘Sketch- 
Book’’ marks the birth of American prose lit- 
erature.’ The comparative unproductivity of the 
poet’s later years, his almost complete absorp- 
tion in political and editorial activities after 
1832, with the resultant decline of poetical as- 
piration, leads Mr. Bradley into some interest- 
ing, if futile, conjecture. For instance, in speak- 
ing of Bryant’s selection of New York as a 
residence in 1825, he suggests that Boston might 
have proved a better field of operations. The 
atmosphere of New York, literary and social, he 
thinks may have been unpropitious for the 
poet’s development. ‘In Boston or Cambridge 
he would have felt the stir of intellectual life 
about him, and his poetry, perfect in form, 
might have gained in depth and feeling.’ With 
reference to the political stand of the poet jour- 
nalist, while not altogether commending Bry- 
ant’s attitude toward abolitionism, the biog- 
rapher devotes a paragraph to an interesting 
comparison of Bryant.and Whittier, with this 
remark: ‘It [abolitionism] was in the main the 
most ideal impulse that has ever been felt in 
American polities. Whittier sacrificed his art 
to become the poet of a movement. Bryant 
kept outside of movements and preserved his art 
intaet, yet with a certain loss in wide human 
sympathy. It is significant how little his poetry 
refleets of the excitement of the time in which 
it was written.’ The discussion of Bryant as a 
nature-poet is particularly suggestive. His rela- 
tion to Wordsworth and to other so-called poets 
of nature is well stated. Dwellers in the Mid- 
dle West will take espeeial pleasure in the ac- 
count (here given in more detail than in any 
other life of Bryant) of the poet’s visits to 
Jacksonville and Princeton, Illinois, where his 
brothers and finally all the remaining members 
of his family had settled. It was in the pio- 
neer days (the first visit was in 1832) when 
Bryant gazed for the first time upon these ‘un- 
shorn fields, boundless and beautiful,’ pro- 
foundly impressed by the encircling vastness 
swept with the shadows of the clouds, aflame 
with tossing golden flowers, the haunt of hawk 
and wolf and deer. This was the inspiration of 
"Tae Pane.’ 
From the title of the two vol- 
umes edited by L. G. Wickham 
Legg,—‘Select Documents [Illus- 
trative of the History of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the Constituent Assembly” (Oxford 
University Press)—it might be inferred that 
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this work was another ‘source book,’ provided 
primarily, as the selections are not translated, 
for the use of advaneed college classes. The 
editor apparently does not have so restricted a 
body of readers in view. His aim is to tell the 
story of the Revolution ‘almost in the words 
of the Frenchmen of the time.’ For this pur- 
pose he has made his selections chiefly from the 
newspapers, on the supposition that; a newspa- 
per’s comments are a far better indication of 
the currents of opinion than are memoirs, gen- 
erally written years after the events they de- 
seribe, or even contemporary private letters. 
This is true enough, although many letters. at 
onee recur to the mind, the statements of which 
are more significant than newspaper comment, 
—for example, Sir Samuel Romilly’s letter, writ- 
ten late in July, 1789, deseribing for a Paris 
friend the first impression made in England by 
the fall of the Bastille. Another illustration is 
the series of letters written by Camille Des- 
moulins to his father, from May to July of the 
same year. Mr. Legg’s selections are made 
with excellent judgment, and are all interesting. 
Such journals as the politieal part of the Mer- 
cure de France, edited by Mallet du Pan, Mira- 
beau’s Courrier de Provence, and Brissot’s 
Patriote francais are most frequently drawn 
upon. The characterization of. Brissot’s jour- 
nal as ‘open to all the most fantastic absurdi- 
ties that ever entered the brain of a Frenei- 
man unbalanced by the excitement of the cul- 
bute générale’ seems too severe, especially for 
the numbers printed in 1789. In his biograph- 
ical note, the editor inserts the rather snobbish 
fling that Brissot was the son of a pastry cook. 
Occasionally the texts of laws vital to the com- 
prehension of the period are inserted in the 
body of the work, while others fill about one 
hundred pages of the appendix. Each group of 
selections is prefaced by an introductory note, 
explaining the cireumstances which provoked the 
comments or discussion. The special value of 
this work is that it makes accessible the opin- 
ions of the leading journals upon the most im- 
portant events -of the first two years of the 
Revolution. Hitherto only those within reach 
of the largest libraries could become acquainted 
with this material. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Legg’s enterprise will meet with such encour- 
agement that he will publish a similar work for 
the later years of the Revolution. 


Among the oldest and quaintest, 
but least often visited, of the 
hilltowns of Umbria is Gubbio. 
Older than Rome itself by perhaps four cen- 
turies, the city of Gubbio reached its-most flour- 
ishing condition. during the early years of the 
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fourteenth century; the population had in- 
ereased to fifty thousand; a native school: of 
painting was established, noble buildings were 
erected, and even the communes of Florence and 
Siena and Perugia did not disdain to seek an 
alliance with Gubbio. To-day the town has 
barely a tenth of this population, but it still 
wears its medieval aspect and continues many 
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of its old eustoms and traditions,—especially 
the Festa of the Ceri, a ceremonial as distinc- 
tive and interesting in its way as the Palio of 
Siena, celebrated yearly on the 16th of May. 
Hitherto this town has lacked any popular or 
condensed authority on its history and monu- 
ments. This want is now supplied in a truly 
admirable manner by the book ‘Gubbio, Past 
and Present’ (London: David Nutt), by Miss 
Laura MeCracken, illustrated by charming draw- 
ings made by Miss Katharine McCracken. Vis- 
itors at Assisi and Perugia will welcome this 
eharming guide to the attractions of the less 
known but searcely less interesting neighboring 
city of Gubbio. A charming preface, in French, 
is furnished by Monsieur Paul Sabatier; the 
dedication to the Bishop of Gubbio is in Ital- 
ian; and there is a good outline map of the 
city numbered with sixty-two localities of in- 
terest.—Covering a somewhat similar ground 
to the foregoing is the book called ‘Pictures in 
Umbria’ (imported by Charles Seribner’s Sons), 
by Miss Katharine S. Macquoid. It is, however, 
a much less original and valuable work. In fact, 
the text is so trite and prosaic that it gives the 
impression of being written merely for the sake 
of furnishing a setting for the fifty original il- 
lustrations from sketches made by Thomas R. 
Maequoid, R. I. Perhaps this is a sufficient jus- 
tification, however; for the pictures are certainly 
charming. One never sees the hill-towns of 
Umbria too often, nor dwells too long among 
them; and next to the pleasure of actual pres- 
ence is the satisfaction conveyed by picturesque 
presentation of these choice bits of scenery or 
works of art by a genuine artist. Perugia and 
Assisi furnish the principal subjects; but there 
are scenes also from Spello, Cortona, and Lake 
Thrasymene. 


A human document of surpassing 
,, interest to those who have stud- 
“ied the life and career of Wag- 
ner is William Ashton Ellis’s compilation of 
letters, published under the title of ‘Richard 
Wagner to Mathilde Wesendonck’ (imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). The matter contained 
in the volume ineludes letters to and from 
Mathilde Wesendonck, designed to show the 
sentiments which actuated Wagner to begin and 
carry on what some are pleased to refer to as 
a dual life, and will go far to modify the gen- 
eral opinion of this relationship as held by Eng- 
lish-speaking people. The reader is left to a 
certain extent to form his own opinion upon 
the progress of events, from the private letters 
and extracts from diaries which are presented 
very fully. That the biographer has not pur- 
sued this cause from want of sympathy with his 
subject is evident from the introductory re- 
marks and subsequent comments, in which he 
leaves no doubt of his sincere and hearty ad- 
miration of Wagner’s character and career. If 
the work has been performed conscientiously,— 
that is, if there has been no improper discrim- 
ination in the selections from private corre- 
spondence, nothing omitted which would tend 
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to develop the real character of the man,—the 
plan is unobjectionable, even admirable, as it 
brings the man himself very near to the reader. 
Of Mathilde, Mr. Ellis says: ‘Her personality? 
No one admitted to the honour of Frau Wes- 
endonck’s society during the last thirty years of 
her life--and here I ean speak from personal 
experience, however slight—could for a moment 
believe her to have ever been the heroine of 
what the baser sort imply when they speak of a 
‘*Tristan-and-Isolde romance.’’ This placid, 
sweet Madonna, the perfect emblem of a pearl, 
not opal, her eyes still dreaming of Nirvana,— 
no! emphatically no! she could not have once 
been swayed by carnal passion. And these let- 
ters, in bulk and in detail, most flatly contra- 
dict that implication: nay, more,—they prove 
the justice of my old contention, not mine alone, 
that the second act of Wagner’s drama excludes 
all possibility of his Tristan, his Isolde, being 
victims to a coarse desire. In these letters all 
is pure and spiritual, a Dante and a Beatrice; 
so must it have been in their intercourse. From 
my own impression of their recipient—whom I 
first met in that sad year at Bayreuth when 
the master was no more—it was that of the 
silver moon reflecting a sun that has set long 
since. Not a word ever fell from her lips on 
such a love as is revealed here; but every ac- 
eent of her voice, the gathering moisture in her 
eye, spelt worship; and from her it was I ear- 
liest learnt a truth which added years have sim- 
ply verified: that in Richard Wagner we have 
more than a great—a profoundly good man.’ 
In summing up.the resuJt of this published cor- 
respondence, Mr. Ellis asks, Would Wagner and 
Frau Wesendonck have been happier had they 
left their respective homes together? And he 
contends that their love had sublimated into 
something too ethereal, by the time of its decla- 
ration, not to run risk of dispersion by the in- 
evitable shocks of daily intercourse. ‘Besides 
a gifted brain and inbred tact, it needed an un- 
usually strong character really to be a prop and 
moderator to a genius whose ideas of practical 
life had become so largely tinged with that 
transecendency which stamps his artworks.’ 
When she died, in the month of August, 1902, 
Mathilde Wesendonck was making ready for the 
presentation of these letters to posterity. 


Additional memoirs of a period 
already rich in such remains are 
presented by Mr. Albert Harts- 
horne in a well-annotated selection from the let- 
ters of Edmund Pyle, D.D., Chaplain in ordi- 
nary to George II., to Samuel Kerrich, D.D., 
viear of Dersingham, rector of Wolferton, and 
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rector of West Newton. The book is entitled 
‘Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763,’ and 
is published by Mr. John Lane. The published 
portion of the correspondence forms but a small 
part of a vast mass of epistolary matter that 
has come by inheritance into the editor’s pos- 
session; and though he has done his work well 
in selecting and commenting, his readers will 
probably close the book with no consuming de- 
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sire for more fare of the same sort from those 
formidable ‘twenty-eight folio volumes’ of man- 
uscript. The letters of this gouty, port-drink- 
ing, free-living, pluralist churchman to his 
equally prosperous and likewise pluralist crony, 
have something in their tone and in the piec- 
ture they present of society life and manners, 
and of ecclesiastical squabbles, that reminds one 
of Carlyle’s opinion of the century to which 
they belong. To him it was a swindler-century, 
opulent in accumulated falsities; a century that 
erelong became unconscious of being false, so 
false had it grown; so steeped in falsity, so 
fraudulent-bankrupt, the measure of its in- 
iquity so full, that it needed a French Revolu- 
tion to square the account. It was a century in 
which, as we read in Pyle’s letters, a King of 
England could tell an Archbishop of Canterbury 
to his face that ‘he was'a man of a little dirty 
heart’; a non-compliment that the prelate in 
question, Archbishop John Potter, appears to 
have felt that he deserved; at any rate, the roy- 
al displeasure broke his heart, whether dirty or 
clean, and he died soon afterward, calling forth 
from some ready rhymster the epitaph,— 
‘ Alack, and well-a-day, 
A Potter himself is turned to clay.’ 

Mr. Hartshorne’s labors have at least fur- 
nished a useful source-book for historians of the 
period, however lacking it may be in the con- 
tinuous, absorbing interest that lures the spell- 
bound reader, blissfully insensible of dog-day 
sultriness and enervating heat, from page to 
page and from one delightful chapter to its 
more entrancing successor. 


The French Revolution apparently 
remains a favorite field for the 
Revolution. display of a somewhat spectacular 
rhetoric. The most recent instance is Mr. C. F. 
Warwick’s ‘ Mirabeau and the French Revolution’ 
(Lippincott). The illustrations are in keeping 
with this treatment of the subject. One of them 
represents a peasant lying prostrate in his vine- 
yard, ridden down by the gay sportsmen who are 
gallopping thoughtlessly on toward an artistic 
sunset. The author’s manner becomes more direct 
as soon as the details of Mirabeau’s story absorb 
his attention. His remarks on the condition of 
France under the old régime and of the course of 
the Revolution are, however, often misleading and 
inexact. M. Aulard, the distinguished professor 
of the history of the Revolution in the University 
of Paris, has estimated that about twenty years 
are required to make oneself acquainted with the 
materials for the political history of the Revolu- 
tion. Perhaps so long an apprenticeship is not 
indispensable, but the lack of it renders hazardous 
the attempt to describe the careers of men like 
Mirabeau, Danton, or Robespierre, whose lives 
lose their significance unless the historical back- 
ground is faithfully portrayed. Many scenes of 
the Revolution arouse the imagination, which ean 
be kept in restraint only by constant contact with 
the facts in the case. In this book, instead of 
what occurred on the night of July 12, 1789, there 
is a fanciful picture of revolutionary horrors. The 
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Bastille is said to have been ‘in a complete state 
of defence,’ although De Launay had done nothing 
toward accumulating a store of provisions and 
there was no oven in the fortress except one for 
pastry. It is an error of another kind to say that 
Sieyés ‘schemed with Napoleon and Ducos to 
establish the Directorate.’ 


The volume on Jokn Bunyan in 
> daa the ‘Literary Lives’ series (Serib- 

ner) is written by Mr. William 
Hale White, better known as ‘Mark Rutherford.’ 
His name on the title-page is a guarantee of 
good work, and the book proves to be a sym-, 
pathetic, even a devout, study of its interesting 
theme. A footnote gives some indication of the 
present commercial value of Bunyaniana. The 
warrant for Bunyan’s arrest in 1676, a brief 
document given in reduced facsimile by Mr. 
White, was last year acquired by Quaritch for 
305£. This six-months imprisonment of 1676 
was made especially memorable by the writing 
of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Mr. White finds a 
curious likeness between Bunyan’s fiend-haunted 
melancholy and Johnson’s recurrent spells : of. 
dark despair. He writes: ‘It is strange, by the 
way, that Johnson resembled Bunyan.* His 
spectres haunted Johnson, and the ‘‘History of 
My Melancholy,’’ which he once thought of 
writing, would undoubtedly have reminded us of 
another history by the author of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ which he loved so well.’ The closing 
paragraph of this scholarly biography is sig- 
nificant as showing a certain excellent balance 
of Hebraism and Hellenism (to use again Mat- 
thew Arnold’s convenient terms) in the writer. 
‘Puritanism has done noble service,’ he. says; 
‘but we have seen enough of it even in Bunyan 
to show that it is not an entirely accurate ver- 
sion of God’s message to man. It is the most 
distinet, energetic and salutary movement in 
our history, and no other religion has surpassed 
it in preaching the truths by which men and 
nations must exist. Nevertheless we need 
Shakespeare as well as Bunyan, and oscillate be- 
tween the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ and ‘‘As You 
Like It.’’ We cannot bring ourselves into unity. 
The time is yet to come when we shall live by 
a faith which is a harmony of all our facul- 
ties.’ a idibal 
Popular beliefs Probably no book regarding pop- 
and practices ular beliefs and practices has 
of Great Britain. had a wider vogue than Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities of Great Britain.’ Brand 
was himself but an editor, and his ‘Popular An- . 
tiquities,’ printed in 1777, was really a revised 
edition and enlargement of a book by the Rev. 
Henry Bourne, published in 1725 under the 
title of ‘Antiquitates Vulgares.’ Brand’s book 
was republished and edited by Ellis in 1813; a 
later edition of it, the one best known to the. 
present generation of readers, was brought out 
by Mr: Carew Hazlitt in 1870. The book before 
us is really the old Bourne-Brand-Ellis-Hazlitt, 
book in new form, with the title ‘Faiths and 
Folk-lore’ (imported by* Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). Mr. Hazlitt has thrown the material 
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into dictionary style, cutting and separating the | 


elder articles into brief passages arranged in 
alphabetical order.. One may still read Brand 
with satisfaction, but the work before us is a 
constant irritation. Three legitimate courses 
were open to Mr. Hazlitt: he might have re- 
issued his Brand of 1870 without change; he 
might have given the same matter in this new 
form; he might have given the whole of Brand 
in dictionary style and added to it so much of 
the result of Folk-lore study since 1870 as 
would have made the work a reflection of pres- 
ent thought and knowledge. He has done no 
one of these things. The reader has a right to 
demand of a dictionary,—and Mr. Hazlitt calls 
the book before us a dictionary,—that it should 
be complete and symmetrically developed. Mr. 
Hazlitt has added some material to the old 
book, but neither in quantity nor in quality is it 
worth while. Most of it is newspaper clippings 
culled at random, and both in arrangement: and 
subject shows no sense of proportion or definite 
plan. 


Not on any known map are ‘The 
Enchanted Woods’ to be sought 
or found; they exist wherever 
the beholder has sufficient grace of poetry 
in heart and eye to discover them. There- 
fore are they rare; yet quite as often ex- 
isting within sight of one’s own doorstep as 
when one has travelled far afield in search of 
them. This is the theory of Vernon Lee, when 
she chooses this title for a book (John Lane) 
about the places that she loves. Whither her 
footsteps go, the Genius of Peace cannot long 
remain hidden. In these thirty chapters, there 
is no orderly sequence, no effort. The writer 
has found that the most interesting places are 
those which we stray into, or just deflect 
toward, as we wander for the sake of friends or 
work, or even in humbler quest of cheapness of 
living or benefit to health, _How many times 
has the wearied sight-seer in foreign lands dis- 
covered this by sad experience! 
it been foreed upon him that the best travel 
is not that which he has done for travelling’s 
sake, and that the rainbow’s pot of gold was 
really at the end of his own garden-plot, and 
not over-seas! The habitual grace of Vernon 
Lee’s style is present in these pages, and her 
unfailing vivacity makes her the most delight- 
ful of couriers and engaging of companions. 


In regions of 


The French A volume from India on the 
Revolution French Revolution irresistibly re- 
seen from India. calls to mind the Citizen Tipia, 
whom the Revolutionists relied upon to drive ‘the 
minions of Perfidious Albion’ from Madras, if not 
from all India. The little book by Professor P. 
A. Wadia, of Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, on 
‘The Philosophers and the French Revolution’ 
(Seribner) has, however, only this somewhat 
remote geographical association with the Sultan 
of Mysore. It is an essay written to show the 
falsity of the view which ascribes the Revolution 
largely to the teachings of the eighteenth eentury 
philosophers. Professor Wadia regards both it 





How often has | that it would be ungracious to insist upon the 





and them as illustrations of the extreme tenden- 
cies of that individualism which had its beginnings 
in the Renaissance. .The philosophers simply 
gave skilful expression to eutrents of feeling and 
thought which ran through all French intellectual 
life. In the same way the author finds the 
attacks en religion and the riotous tendencies to 
have been characteristie of the French people 
long before the Revolution began. Were it within 
the scope of this essay, doubtless he would have 
pointed out that; all, opinions as well as conduct, 
were evidence that the defects of the old régime 
were so grievous as to provoke protest of the most 
radical type. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


‘The Works of Lucian of Samosata,’ with a few 
omissions (either because of questionable author- 
ship or by way of expurgation), translated from 
Jacobitz’s (Teubner) text by Messrs. H. W. Fowler 
and F. G. Fowler, are published in a neat four-vol- 
ume edition at the Oxford Clarendon Press. The 
translation is for the general reader, being notably 
idiomatic, especially in the Dialogues. This edition 
of one of the most modern of the ancients is a veri- 
table boon, and we give it a hearty welcome. 

The single volume of nine hundred pages into 
which have been collected ‘ The Philosophical 
Works of Francis Bacon’ (Dutton) will prove a 
boon to scholars who have to be economical in the 
matter of library space. The reprint includes the 
greater part of the monumental edition of Ellis and 
Spedding, with their prefaces and notes, and it 
would be a very special student indeed who would 
read any of the matter now omitted. Professor 
John M. Robertson is the editor of this most accept- 
able volume. : 

‘The Flying Lesson’ is the title given by Miss 
Agnes Tobin to a small volume of translations 
from Petrarch, published by Mr. William Heine- 
mann. ‘ This is Miss Tobin’s second venture of the 
sort, and includes ten sonnets, two canzoni, a 
ballata, and a double sestina, Miss Tobin writes 


| fairly good Petrarch and very good poetry, which 


is so much more than most translators give us 


essential untranslatability of her chosen poet. The 
little book is exquisitely printed, and adorned with 
a beautiful etched frontispiece ‘in morte di Ma- 
donna Laura.’ 

In Beryl D. de Selincourt’s ‘Homes of the First 
Franciscans’ (Dent-Dutton), we have a successful 
attempt to show to what a degree the character and 
teachings of St. Francis of Assisi were shaped and 
illustrated by his surroundings. Fortunately, the 
intervening centuries have dealt kindly with the 
Franciscan haunts; one may still penetrate into the 
heart of the past in the solitudes elected by Francis 
and his followers. Naturally, Assisi takes the first 
and longest place in the book; but also there’ are. 
ample chapters on the District of Lake Thrasymene, 
Monte Casall, the Valley of Rieti, La Terna, etc., 
which help to explain those legends of miracle 
which soon began to spring up around the Pover- 
ello. Monsieur Paul Sabatier, the great biographer 
of the Franciscans, furnishes a brief preface to the 
volume; the illustrations are from charming photo- 
graphs made expressly for this work; and there is an 
outline map showing those portions of Umbria, 
Tuscany, and the Northern arches, wherein the 
Franciscan community lived their intense inner life. 
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NOTEs. 


‘ Will Warburton ’ is the title of a posthumous 
novel by the late George Gissing, announced for 
early publication by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co, 


By presidential proclamation, Norway is now 


added to the list of countries whose citizens may | 


obtain copyright in the United States under the Act 
of 1891 


‘The Handbook of Princeton,’ a handsomely 
rinted and illustrated volume, the work of Mr. 
ohn —— Williams, is published at the Grafton 
Press. President Wilson contributes an introduc- 


tion. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Edward Verrall 
Lucas’s excellent ‘ Book of Verses for Children’ 
(Holt) has proved successful enough to warrant the 
publication of a new edition in cheaper form. The 
text remains unchanged. 


A new uniform edition of Thomas Hardy’s novels, 
complete in twenty volumes, is being prepared by 
the Messrs. Harper. The ‘ Wessex’ edition, as 
it is called, will be amply illustrated, and is pri- 
marily intended to be sold by subscription. 

A new novel by Mr. Robert Neilson Stephens, en- 
titled ‘ The Flight of Georgiana,’ will be published 
at once by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. The same firm 
have nearly ready ‘ The Grapple,’ a story of labor 
troubles in the Illinois coal mines, by Miss Grace 
McGowan Cooke. 


A dainty little volume that will appeal to every 
lover of Stevenson is ‘ The Pocket R. L. 8.,’ pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Scribner. As may be inferred 
from the title, it is a collection of favorite passages, 
brought together ‘ for the use of those who love 
Stevenson and cali him Master.’ 


Forthcoming issues in the ‘ English Men of Let- 
ters’ series will include volumes on Andrew Mar- 
vell, Sir Thomas Browne, Mrs. Gaskell, Charles Kings- 
ley, and Shakespeare, written respectively by Messrs. 
eae Birrell, Edmund Gosse, Clement Shorter, 
G. K. Chesterton, and Walter Raleigh. 

A new volume of poems by Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder will be issued by the Century Co. this 
fall. ‘ In the Heights ’ will gather into permanent 
form nearly all of the verse Mr. Gilder has written 
since the publication, in 1901, of his ‘ Poems and 
Inscriptions.’ 

A collected edition of the poems of Mr. John 
Vance Cheney is in preparation by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The volume will contain a gen- 
erous selection of the best of. Mr..Cheney’s work, 
chosen from his half-dozen published books of verse 
and his numerous magazine contributions of the 
past few years, 


Embodying as it will a quantity of new material 


and the results of years of special study, Mr. E. V. 
Lucas’s forthcoming Life of Charles and Mary 
Lamb is likely to prove the most interesting con- 
tribution to Lamb biography since Talfourd’s ‘ Final 
Memorials.’ The work, which will be amply illus- 
trated, is announced for early publication by the 
Messrs. Putnam. 

Professor W. P. Trent’s ‘ Southern Writers ’ 
(Maemillan) is a volume of selections in prose and 
verse from upwards of eighty authors, from the re- 
doubtable Captain John Smith to such youthful 
poets of the present day as Mr. Peck, Mr. Cawein, 
and Mr. Loveman. It has brief biographies and 
notes, and is altogether an admirable piece of edi- 
torial workmanship. Its special aim is to provide a 
manual for use in Southern schools and colleges in 


connection with the study, of American literature, . 





but we predict for it a wider range of usefulness 
than that. It is certainly calculated to open the 
eyes of many provincially-minded pa and to 
persuade them that the literary South is by no 
means a négligible part of our national intellectual 
domain. 


A reissue of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s 
‘ Russia,’ by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., is timely, 
and the work is brought up to date by extensive 
revisions. It was the first big book of general 
information about Russia that we had, and it has 
never been wholly superseded. In its new form, 
it resumes its place at.the head of the extensive 
literature of the subject. 


A biography of that obscure seventeenth-century 
dramatist, Lodowick Carliell, with a reprint of his 
tragic-comedy, ‘The Deserving Favourite,’ is given 
us in a volume edited by fessor Charles H. 
Gray, and published at the University of Chi 
Press. We have with the same imprint a - 
sertation on ‘Some Principles of Elizabethan Stag- 
ing,’ by Mr. George F, Reynolds. 

* With Shelley in Italy,’ edited by Mrs. Anna 
Benneson McMahan, is announced for fall publica- 
tion by Messrs. McClurg & Co., as a companion vol- 
ume to the same editor’s successful book of last 
year called ‘ Florence in the Poetry of the Brown- 
ings.’ The new volume consists of a selection of the 
t'- and letters of Shelley which have to do with 

is life in Italy from 1818 to 1822, The illustra- 
tions will comprise some sixty reproductions from 
photographs. 

Three interesting books of travel and. description 
are contained in Messrs. McClurg’s fall announce- 
ment list. Most important of these is a translation 
of the Abbé Felix Klein’s account of his recent visit 
te the United States, to be published under the title 
‘In the Land of the Strenuous Life.’ The other 
two volumes are Miss Matilda Betham-Edwards’s 
description of ‘ Home Life in France,’ and Mr. 
Ernest F. G. Hatch’s record of a recent tour in 
Japan, Corea, and China, entitled ‘ Far Eastern Im- 
pressions.’ 

One of the more important publishing enterprises 
of the fall season is announced by the Messrs. 
Putnam in a ‘ Federal’ edition of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s writings, to comprise probably eight volumes. 
The editing of this work has been entrusted to Mr. 
Arthur Brooks Lapsley, who will contribute an in- 
troduction and qgecasional brief footnotes. The late 
Noah Brooks’s life of Lincoln, the essay on Lincoln 
by Carl Schurz, and the address by Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate will also be included in the edition. The 
volumes will be illustrated with a full series of por- 
traits of Lincoln and of the distinguished Americans 
of his time. 

‘The Muse’s Library,’ gratefully known to all 
lovers of English poetry, has recently passed into 
the hands of the Messrs. Routledge, and is now re- 
issued by them in a slightly reduced size of volume, 
at a surprisingly: low price. Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. are the American agents for this edition, 
which comprises twenty-five volumes, as follows: 
Browne (2), Vaughan (2), Marvell (2), Donne (2), 
Waller (2), Gay (2), Drummond (2), Herrick (2), 
Carew (1), Johnson, Goldsmith, Gray, and Collins 
(1), Blake (1), Coleridge (1), Keats (2), Coventry 
Patmore (1), Poe (1),. and Adelaide Anne Proc- 
tor (1). The texts are edited in scholarly fashion, 
and each poet has an introductory essay. Among 
these essays we note the Herrick, by Mr. Bwinbutne, 
the Blake, by Mr. Yeats, the Keats, by Mr. Bri » 
the. Coleridge, by Dr. Garnett, the Browne, by Mr. 
Bullen, and the Donne, by Mr. Saintsbury. 
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Topics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
September, 1905. 


American Democracy in the Far East. No, American. 
Animal Reason. William J. Long. Harper. 
Antarctic Explorations, My. Jean B. Charcot. 
Bancroft, Géorge, Lettefs and Diaries of. 
Bright Angel Trail. William Allen White, 
Bull, Ole, as a Patriotic Force. Century. 
Canadian West, Winning the. World’s Work, 

Capitol, Proposed Changes in the. C. Brinton. Century. 
Caribbean, Control of the. E. P. Lyle, Jr. World’s Work. 
Castro’s Message. No. American. 

Chinese Treaties, Our. 8. W. Nickerson. No. American. 
Church Building; A Departure in. C. Brinton. Century. 
Denmark. Julius Moritzen. Rev. of Reviews. 

Desert, Edge of the. D. L. Elmendorf. Scribner. 
Education. Martha Baker Dunn. Atlantic. 

European Alliances and the War. F. A. Ogg. Rev. of Revs. 
Exeter. W. D. Howells. Harper. 

Federal Printing, Problem of. N. 8S. Rossiter. Atlantic. 
Fulton Street Market, The. C. H. White. Harper. 
Gasoline, The Age of. F. K. Grain. Rev. of Revs. 
German Customs Tariff. N. I. Stone. No. American. 
Great Britain, What People Read in. Rev. of Revs. 
Hay, John, in Literature. W. D. Howells. No. American. 
Heads and Horns. William T. Hornday. Scribner. 
History in Easy Lessons. T. W. Higginson. Aflantic. 
Hotel Monaco, Paris. Century. 

Ireland, Primary Education in. No. American, 

Japan's Financial Prospects. T. F. Millard. Scribner. 
Jones, Paul, Rare Portrait of. A. Corbett, Jr. Century. 
Kansas and Standard Oil. Ida Tarbell. McClure. 

Life, Universal. C. W. Saleeby. Harper. 
Lincoln's Policy of Mercy. W. G. Brown. 
Manila, Remaking of. Bradford Daniels. 
Marriage Vows. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 
Mormonism, Menace of 8S. M. Cullom. No. American. 
Oklahoma. Clarence H. Matson. Rev. of Revs, 
Piiladelphia, Awakening of. I. F. Marcosson. World’s Wk. 
Philippines, Blending Legal Systems in the. Rev of Revs. 
Poetry, A Theory of. Henry Timrod. Atlantic 

Porto Rico, Our Failure in. Roy Stone. No. ‘American. 
Prime of Life, Prolonging the. McClure. 

Questions, Ultimate. Lafcadio Hearn. Atlantic, 
Railway Policy, The President's. W.Z. Ripley. Atlantic. 
Santa Fe Railroad. Rowland Thomas. World’s Work. 
School Boards, Women on, Kate G. Wells. No. American. 
Seashore, The. E. 8S. Martin. Harper. 
Slave-Trade, The New. H. W.' Nevinson. 
Social Stilt-Walking. Eliot Gregory. Harper. 

Standard Oil Legend. G. H. Montague. No. American. 
Strike Breaker, The. George R. Chester. McClure. 
University, Shall it become Business Corporation. Atlantic. 
Viking Ship Found at Oseberg, The. Century. 

Waterway Legislation, Urgent Need of. No. American. 
Witté, Sergé I. Charles Johnston. No. American. 
Witte, Sergius. E. J. Dillon. Rev. of Revs. 


Harper. 
Scribner. 
McClure. 


Atlantic. 
World’s Work. 


Harper. 








List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 42 titles, includes book 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Bycons Years: Recollections by the Hon. F. Leveson 
Gower. With photogravure portrait, large me gilt 
top, pp. 339. £ P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 


HISTORY. 


Seventy CENTURIES OF THE Lire OF MANKIND, By J. N. 
Larn In 2 vols., iMus. in color, etc., 8vo. 
Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Co. 

EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846. Edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, LL.D. Vol. XVIII, Pattie’s Per- 
sonal Narrative, 1824-1830. Large =. ge top, 
uncut, pp. 379. Arthur H. Clark Co. $4. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


James. Macpuerson: An Episode in Literature. By J. 
S. Smart. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 224. London: 
David Nutt. 

A Mopern Mystic’s Way. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
146. EB. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. o 





NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
ISFERATURS. 
THE Muse’s LIBRARY. 


> 


more, and Poe, each be 1 vol.; 
— and Collins, in 1 vol. 
ton & Co. Per vol., cts. 
THe WorKs oF LUCIAN or SAMOSATA. 
Fowler and F. G. Fowler. 
Oxford University Press. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF FRANCIS 


of Ellis and Spedding; 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 920. 
$2. net. ; 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


THe Saxons: A Drama of Christianity in the North. 
By Edwin Davies Schoonmaker. 1 _% a pp. 
214. Chicago: Hammersmark Publish’ 

Tipes OF THOUGHT. By Howard Wiswall Bab. , ae 
uncut, pp. 72. New York: George D. Smith. 

THe Tree oF LAUGHING Betts. By Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay. 12mo. Published by the author. Paper, 


25 cts. 
FICTION. 
CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIMS. By Maud Wilder 
win. 12mo, pp. 356. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Tue Boss or LitTLe Arcapy. By Harry 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 371. Lothrop Publishing Co. 
Tue SON OF THE SWORDMAKER. By Opie Read. 
in color. 12mo, pp. 333. Laird & Lee. $1.50. 
THREADS. By Garrett some. 12mo, pp. 344. 
C. Winston Co. $1.59. 
A Foo. FOR 
pp. 294. 


HERMAN WATTERSON 
William Marabell. 
author. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


RUSSIA AND ITs Crisis. By Paul Milyoukof. With por- 
a tas pp. 589. University of Chicago Press. 


Our PHILIPPINE PROBLEM: A Study of American Colon- 
ial Policy. By Henry Parker Willis, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 479. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Russia FROM WITHIN. By Alexander | we ae. fw 
top, uncut, pp. 290.. Henry Holt & . $1.7 


BOOKS OF HUMOR. 


Loe OF THE, WATER WAGON; or The Cruise of the 
be | Ship “Lithia.” By Bert Leston Taylor and W. 
Gibson. Rarer 16mo, pp. 128. H. M. Caldwell 


Goldsmith, 
P. Dut- 


Trans. by H. W 


Johnson, 
Each 18mo. 3B. 


In 4 vols, 12mo, uncut. 
4. net. 


Bacon. 
notes and prefaces, 
by John M. R 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Good- 


John 


By Francis Lynde. — 16mo, 
Books.” Bobbs-Merrill Co. 75 cts. 
N: A Novel of American Life. By 
12mo, pp. 413. Published by the 


Love. 
“Pocket 


id Bad Manners. By James Montgomery 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 107. Life Publishing Co. 


In Bonemia. By James Clarence Harvey. Illus. by 
A. Mucha, Hy. Myers, Outcault, and others, 16mo, 
pp. ate = M. Cal aaa Co. 

TTERS SELF-MADE PRESIDENT. By James J. 

Nevilie.. 12mo, PP. 181. J. G. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 


Droit GLascow; or, The Humours of Life in St. Mungo. 
By Eric Falconer. ‘Illus., 12mo, PP. 146. Glasgow: 
F. W. Wilson & Co. Paper. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


RHETORIC IN Practice. By Alfonso G. Newcomer and 
Ly. 8S. Seward, Jr. 12mo, pp, 285. Henry Holt 

THE PRINCIPLES or RHETORIC. By Elizabeth H. Spald- 
= = 12mo, pp. 275. D. C. Heath & Co. 

ScH History oF ENGLAND : An Sutpee History for 
Midaie, Forms. 12mo, pp. 410. E. P.. Dutton & Co. 

ne 

SCHILLER’s PosMs. Selected -_ a 4, by John Scholte 
Nollen. 16mo, pp. 381. Co. 

ScHILLER’s DER Kt... KRIEG, ‘Deiees Buch. 
Abri and edited by Arthur H. ’ Palmer. 16mo, 
pp. 1 Henry Holt & Co. 

SHAKESPEARE’S KiInc Henry V. Edited — FH as H. Hud- 
son. Illus., 16mo, pp. 200. ‘“‘Temple hool Shakes- 

Holt & Co. 365 cts. 

EALSFIELD’S Diz PRARIE AM JACINTO. Edited by A. B. 
Nichols. 18mo, pp. 131. Henry Holt & Co. 365 cts. 

Daupet’s RopertT HELMONT. Edited by W. O. Farns- 
worth. i6mo, pp. 150. Henry Holt & Co, 
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ANATOLE France’s La Livre pe Mon Ami. Edited by 
0. G. Guerlac. i16mo, pp. 154. Henry Holt & Co. 
WATERLOO. Par Erckmann-Chatrian. Abbreviated and 
edited by Victor EB. Francois, A. M. 16 mo, pp. 226. 

Henry olt & Co 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICAN INSECTS. By Vernon L. Kellogg. 
color, ete., 4to, pp. 674. Henry Holt & 
Tue Bontoc Icorot. By Albert Ernest Jenks. Illus., 
4to, pp. 266. Manila: Bureau of Public Printing. 

Paper. 

CHRISTIAN BELIEF INTERPRETED BY CHRISTIAN EXPERI- 
ence. By Charles Cuthbert Hall. Large 8vo, pp. 

255. University of Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

THe HANDBOOK OF PRINCETON. By John Rogers Wiil- 
liams; with introduction by Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 
Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 154. New York: The 
Grafton Press. $1.50 net. 

FRENCH-ENGLISH DicTIONARY. By J. E. Wessely; re- 
written, improved, and greatly enlarged by Edward 
Latham. 12mo, pp. 576. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A Book or VERSES FOR CHILDREN. Compiled by Edward 
Verrall Lucas. New edition; 12mo, pp. 304. Henry 
Holt & Co, $1. net. 

THe EVOLUTION oF MAN. By Wilhelm Bolsche; 
by Ernest Untermann, Ph.D. Iilus., 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cts. 


Illus. in 
$5. net. 


trans. 
16mo, pp. 160 








trained librarian. Highest university and library references. 
MARY E. COMBS, 736 E. Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 


W4nNTED — EDITING, INDEXING, CATALOGUING, INVESTI- 
agen oan of bibliographical G+. . & }-. 

work, ex; young 
woman, ealhege graduate. Address E. G., care of of tus Dist. 








published. Please state 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmurmenam, Exe. 


STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — Do 
you desire the honest criticism of your 








to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Do You fret ears rss 
Write? EDITORIAL BUREAU, | 
simaie AUTHORS IN SETS 

Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 


Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 
Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, ae Poe, Reade, 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








WANTED : AE Bn — ngs ee ee tate 
staff position. references as to competency 
E. N. L., 188 Prospect Place, Brooxurs, N. Y. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 
Tones anata a seren mtg See or 


in preparing thes theses, lectures, addresses, club 
ob amyl + F -y | - nati Highest 
raity and references. 

Miss M. H. BUCKINGHAM, No. 96 Chestnut Street, Bostox, Mass. 


BURNS COLLECTION FOR SALE 


Advertiser who has for many years collected editions of 
and works relating to Burns, numbering over 1400 volumes, 
invites correspondence from individuals or institutions in- 
terested, with view to purchase. Apply 

SCOTT, CRAIG & BROWN, Soticrrors, 
149 West George Street, Guascow, ScortanpD. 


SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : “‘ Midsommer Nights Dreame,” “ Loves Labours’ 
Lost,” “*Comedie of Errors,” “Merchant of Venice,” “ Macbeth”’ 
“Julius Cosar,” “‘ Hamlet.” 


Price in cloth, 75c. per vol.; limp leather, $1.00 per vol.; postpaid. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 














HENRY W. SAVAGE’S PRODUCTION OF 
George Ade’s 


THE COLLEGE WIDOW 





ae PRICE $1.00. 
A Whole |: 


Year 
25 Cents 

















Book PLATES FOR Book LOVERS 
LABELS Especially for YOU. 


ARTISTIC Designed 
Engraved and printed for all books, at a price within reach. 
Gamples and Prices matled mailed upon request. — 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY, 1440 Fillmore St., Denver, Colo. 








FOR ANY BOOK ON ay be HH. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. ist Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, O. 








FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 


Ww. T. CER, 
27 New Oxford 8t., Lonpon, W. C., Exeuanp. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH | S=* Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B oO O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 ots.) 














SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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BOOKS FOR EDUCATORS 





A New Series of Life-Stories for Supplementary Reading and Nature 
Study work in the Elementary, Middle, and Upper Grades 


THE LIFE AND NATURE SERIES 


Selected, Edited, and Arranged by CHARLES WELSH 
HIS is a series of Life Stories by some well-known men and women for use 
in supplementary Reading and Nature Study in the grades, presenting 
their work without further editing or adapting than is necessary to fit them for 
the schools—a brief introduction, showing the place and use of each in the 
school-work, and a set of questions for the use of teachers in review work at the 
| end of those books that need such. Notes of any kind have been eschewed ; 
| they are not necessary in the books for the lower grades, and it is better to send 
. the children in the higher grades to the dictionary and books of reference for 
the meaning of unfamiliar words and remote allusions than to make their work 
too easy by means of notes. 
A complete prospectus will be sent upon request. 


TWO VOLUMES READY 





THE BEE PEOPLE LADY LEE and Other Animal Stories 
5%x7% Inches, 175 Pages. 5%x7% Inches, 175 Pages. 
60 cents net. 75 cents net. 


A SELECTION FROM 


THE GREAT ENGLISH POETS 


With a Critical Introduction and an Essay on the 
Reading of English Poetry by SHERWIN CODY 
Editor of ‘‘The World’s Greatest Short Stories,’’ ‘‘ The Best English Essays,”’ 
“*The World’s Great Orations,’’ Etc. 
6 ke MR. CODY must belong the credit of having discovered a new field in 
“practical” literature, the foresight of having realized its possibilities, and 
the industry to develop it consistently and logically. His compilations have 
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